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MAN AS HE IS. 


F 7 E muſt now leave the ungracious 
Miſs Colerain to her fate, and attend 
the tender-hearted and generous Sir George 
Paradyne to Germany,—As he was ex- 
tremely reſtleſs, dejected, incapable of buſi- 
neſs, and deteſting ſtudy, Mr. Lindſay 
thought it expedient to give him as much 
motion as he could bear, in a country which 
would preſent the feweſt incitements to eaſe 
and indolence, and to give him ſubjects to 
VOL. 111. B exerciſe 
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exerciſe the underſtanding, without Clien 
ing the heart. 

Letters to the Queen, by Monfieur de 
Luc, had ſometimes engroſſed their atten- 
tion; and Mr. Lindſay propoſed to Sir 
George to viſit Germany with the books in 
their hands, and to endeavour to believe as 


Monſieur de Luc has believed. Sir George 


was perfectly acquieſcent, and as Mr. Field- 
ing had propoſed going the tour with Sir 
George, it was neceſſary to write, to inform 
him of their intention, and where he might 
Join them in any part of the enſuing ſummer 
he choſe. —Mr. Fielding returned the follow- 
ing anſwer: 

ce I thank you, dear Paradyne, 8 your 
ſuperlative kindneſs; but 1 find Monſieur 
de Luc rather unreaſonable.— In order to 


read Geneſis, as Geneſis ought to be read, he 


preſcribes. a dozen journies into Germany, 
or at leaſt the reading of them. I thank 
God, I can have the faith without the fatigue. 
Heaven forbid I ſhould deny that the miners 
of Hartz are the happieſt of human beings, 

3 How 
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How ſhould they be otherwiſe, when they 
ſee their wives but once a week? It is true, 
their bread might be better, and they might 
be allowed onions at leaſt to eat with it. But 
after all, they are mad ample amends, by their 
wives ſcrubbing bruſhes on Saturday night, 
and by going with clean faces to church on 
Sunday, | 

« Heaven forbid, too, that J ſhould r 
the happineſs of that other claſs of felicitants, 
who live in the pure ſtile of ſimple nature, 
« when man ard heaſt, joint tenants of the 
ſhade,” performed their functions ſo loving- 
ly together, that nothing, quite like it, is to 
be ſeen in all London. 

« Heaven forbid, in ſhort, that I ſhould 


deny any thing which Monſieur de Luc, a 
man ſo largely endowed with talents for 


faith, would have me believe ; eſpecially fince 


it is ſo ealy to conceive that God might not 


like his antediluvian world, and that there- . 
{ore he choſe to tumble it into the ſea, and 
to tumble this other out, - this world of ours, 


B 2 Paradyne, 
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Paradyne, ſo full of valorous men and beau- 
teous women. - Do 

| To this dear bewitching part of his new 
i work, I find myſelf rather addicted, inſo- 


| ; 
ll much, that till towards autumn, when my 
I charming Hyenas' have left their watering 
| places, and gone into village cantonments, I 


cannot leave them. About this time, I cal- 
| culate, you will be bored ſufficiently with 
|] German coſmology, and will be returning 
i towards the Spa, where I intend to join you. 


| ce Interim, I am your's entirely, 1 
| « JOHN Lake FIELDING.” "8 


Sir George then, having wrote to Lady 
Mary, to Mrs. Birimport, and Mr. James | 
j Paradyne, croſſed the ſea, and travelled thro' 4 | 
il Holland to Oſnaburgh, where he had direc- 7? 


tt the firſt letters from England to be ſent. 
j There he found many; amongſt others, the 3 
li following: 1 Wl 
| 0 | 1 
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te Dę AR GEORGE, | 

ce What, with this damned gout, and your 
curſed haſte, I had not time to give you my 
opinion of things.—As to good advice, I 
know that Mr. Lindfay, a ſtayed, ſober man, 
rather too ſober, will give you enough, if 
you will take it. But the thing is, what bu- 
fineſs have you out of your own country ? I 
am a juſtice of the peace, and you ought to 
be member for the county, and to take care 
of your hounds and your ſtud. —I wiſh I had 
had the care of your education; but who 
could foreſee things? Your Greek and Latin 
was well enough for a parſon, but they will 
not do for a gentleman, George.—Colleges 
do not turn out men now a-days. The 
: 4 | whipſters get into the field by ten o'clock, 

* walk their horſes a mile or two after a fox, 
and then go home, half killed with the fa- 
tigues of the day. The women have them 
all now a-days, George, and teach them the 
ton; that is, to dreſs, and dance, and paint. 
When you have had your folly out, come 
home, and do as I do. Ride me a fifty mile 


*: chace, 


W | 2) — 
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if chace, or kill me a dozen partridges before 4b 
i breakfaſt; better, I think, than walking 
1 through your parterres in red Morocco ſlip- 
(|! pers, like my young Lord Fantail.—] could 4 
| write a great deal more, but I will not; for 9 
perhaps you will only laugh at the old put.— | 
So I conclude your loving uncle, 


« JaMES PARADYNE.,” 


— 


3 — 


te Pleaſe your Honor, 


e Your Honor, not giving me proper or- 
ders, I make bold to write to your Honor, 
that Biſhop Blaze, as your Honor would have 
new chriſtened Quad, though I never knew a 
Quad good for much ſhould be pur into 
trimmings for to catch up a King's plate or 
ll two this ſummer, and the two beſt hunters 
Il | ſhould be fired, that they mayn't get ſprains 
14 in the back ſine ws, and the bay filly, riſing 
1 three years, ſhould begin to think of honour $ 
i and glory.,—As to old Flounder, he's done, 

and I would adviſe your Honor to ſell him 
| for 
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for a coal carrier, or to draw in a gin.— This 
is all I has to ſay to your Honor, wiſhing 
your Honor a ſpeedy return, and the beſt 
ftud in all the county, which would be bar- 
ring accidents in three years, as ſure as I am 
your Honor's humble ſarvant to command, 


«© JoHN W AVELL.* 


« Good Sir, 

« You was in ſuch haſte, that I had not 
time to conſult you about many things — In 
particular, what muſt I do with Thomas 
Fox, and James Speed, and widow Black- 
lock; I'm afraid none of them can hold their 
farms, and it does not become me, your 
faithful ſteward, to ſee your rents decline, 
and your farms run to ruin, 

Mr. Beard has made application for the 
Ryecroft farm; ſo has John Dent; I'm 


affraid the latter is too weak * it, though 
an . man. 


B 4 | ec Mr, 
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ce Mr. Pillerton deſires your commands 


about the * in hopes of ſpeedy 
orders, 


« I am, Sir, 
« Your moſt faithful ſervant, 
« JohN CARTWRICHT.“ 


— — .. ˖ä— 


The travellers occupied themſelves ſeve- 
ral days in the environs of Oſnaburg, whence 
Sir George wrote the following anſwers: 


« To Mr. James Paradyne. 


« I am always pleaſed to hear from my 
dear uncle, and thank him for his opinion of 
things. The faſhion of the times is ſo much 
changed, that I cannot be quite like you, my 
dear Sir, if I would. -A horſe is an excel- 


lent phyſician, I allow, and hounds and. 


pointers are moſt exhilerating animals. We 
have changed them for the worſe, no doubt, 
but who can help it? We have ragouts in- 


ſtead of firloins ; we have Italian concerto's, 
| inſtead ot the carly horn; but we have 
Humphrie's 
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Humphrie's and Mendoza's ſtill ; and Ep- 
ſom and. Newmarket ; ; ſo that you ſee we 
have not totally degenerated. —Then for ani- 
mation, we have four by cards, and ſeven's 
the main; even your Rochwood and Bow- 
man muſt yield to them, for the productions 
of lively ſenſations. 

& Yes, dear uncle, England has good 
things in plenty.—But as one ſets a greater 
value on hcalch for having been ſick, ſo I go 
to look upon other nations, in order to love 
my own,— When I have done this, I return, 
and make haſte to be as like my uncle as I 
can. | 
« I am his affectionate and 

e obedient nephew, 


© GEORGE PARADYNE.” 


— — ————— 


« To Mr. Cartwright. 


The management of the Suſſex eftates 
were put under your care by my reſpected 
facher; nor will J interfere with you, except 
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ſo far as to deſire, that in all dubious caſes, 
you will incline towards the tenant ; more 
eſpecially if he is poor, and has a family. 

e Let us inftance in the caſe of Thomas 

Fox.—This man is ſober ; he is induſtrious; 
and he has a large family. All theſe are in» 
citements to my favour. But he has been 
unfortunate, and is ſinking under his diſtreſ- 
ſes. This muſt not be, Mr. Cartwright ;— 
he muſt be ſupported, encouraged, and made 
eaſy, —He owes rent, you ſay; the only way 
to recover it, 1s to lend him money. In 
reality, i it is only lending it to my land. 
If Speed's character were the ſame, I 
would do as much for him ; but this man 1s 
drunken and vicious, —Get him off, but let 
him take all his property. 

« Widow Blacklock ! How could you ſup- 
poſe, Mr. Cartwright, I could think of diſ- 
treſſing her? A woman with five ungrown 
up children! Blacklock was my father's 
bailiff—a very honeſt man. —His father ſer- 
ved my grandfather —Why, man, they have 
been an appendage to our family ever ſince 


William 
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William the Conqueror, for any thing I 
know; and they ſhall not be ſent to ſeek a 
maintenance amongſt ſtrangers, whilſt their 
only fault is poverty. 

« Wavel has offended me; Flounder was 
my father's favourite, and is now old.— The 
unfeeling wretch would, for a guinea, con- 
ſign him to want and miſery the remainder of 
his life, —T would turn him away, if I had: 
not you to controul him. Pray look into 
the ſtables with a curious eye. Humanity 
is well ſhewn in taking care of dumb ani- 
mals, whom we fetter and. prevent from tak- 
ing care of themſelves. At to the filly: 
queſtions Wavel aſks. me about the racers. 
and hunters, pray order what you pleaſe. 
You will pay. Pillerton his bill, and. diſmiſs. 


him ' till my return. 


„ Your friend, 
cc. © GEORGE Paranyne,” 


B6 
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C H AP. II. 


F to make books of words, and money 
of books, were my ſole, or principal 
deſign, what could I do better than to give 
a full and true account of Germany —its 
roads and rivers, and towns and woods ;— 
its faſhions, and its politeſſe? A birth-day 
ball at the Court of Dreſden, would probably 
gratify many of my fair readers; for who, 
but muſt love Dreſden, whence they draw 
ſuch power to charm. To thoſe who diſcover 
their martial inclinations by their attachment 
to a red coat and cockade, a review at Potſ- 


dam muſt be ** —— Engliſh 
travellers 
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he had not choſe this journey with judgment; 
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travellers have found, at the courts of this 
granary of great and ſmall kings, the moſt 
polite, moſt condeſcending, moſt converſible 
amongſt the rulers of men; and why may 
not Sir George Paradyne import a few regal 
ſmiles, regal apothegms, and regal bon 
mots? 
But, i in the journal of Mr. 18 I find 
little elſe but Schorl, and petrefactions, and 
lavas ; old worlds and new. As to Sir 
George, it appears that he was not in the hu- 
mour to think matter, animate or inanimate, 
worth his notice. He kept no journal ;— 
made no remarks ; viſited no connoiſſeurs ; 
danced with no ladies; dined with no kings. 
In ſhott, as far as cerporeal motion was con- 
cerned, he was an automaton, moved by the 
will of Mr. Lindſay :—Wicth reſpect to in- 


tellect, he endeavoured to turn it towards 


Monſieur de Luc; ſome power, greater than 


his own, directed it towards the * of 


Miſs Colerain. 
It was ſoon apparent to Mr. Lindſay, dir 


and 
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and that ſomething more than philoſophy was 
neceſſary to eradicate a paſſion. . Afraid the 


growing indifference of Sir George might 


lead to undeſirable effects, he determined to 
ſhorten the tour one half, and wrote Mr. 
Fielding a requeſt to meet them at Spa as 
early as midſummer. This indeed was a 
reluctant ſtep; for Mr. Lindſay did not like 
Mr. Fielding; but politeneſs required it, 
becauſe at this place and had appointed to- 
meet. 

Sir George had written twice to Mrs.. 


Birimport, and had once been anſwered,— 


This anſwer was grave and moral, and had 


in it very. wiſe reflections relative to the world 
and its vanities, but nothing about herſelf— 


ſave that ſhe had heard of Lord Auſchamp 
and ſeen Lady Mary once. —Sir George had 
ſhewn it to Mr. Lindſay, and was expreſſing 
his fears for his ſiſter's. happineſs one morn- 
ing at breakfaſt, when Sir George's gentle- 


man, a Mr. Carter, a decent middle-aged 
man, who was waiting, looked as if he had 
3 to ſay, but was with-held by a re- 


ſpectful. 
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MAN AS HE 18. 15 
ſpectful timidity. A little encouragement, 
however, made him tell the gentlemen, that 
he had ſome years courted Mrs. Plant, Mrs. 
Birimport's woman; that he had received a 
letter from her by the laſt Engliſh mail, of 
which the chief ſubje& was Mrs, Birimport ; 
that it was not indeed pretty to ſhew love 
letters ; but that there was nothing in this, 
except bad ſpelling, perhaps, which did not 
do credit to Mrs, Plant. This was the 


letter. 


« Dear Mr. Carter, 

« J received your's from Oſnaburgh, and 
am vaſtly glad to hear you are contented and 
happy. Il wiſh it was fo with us; but we go 
on in the old way. My miſtreſs, for patience 
and ſweetneſs of temper, is an angel. My 
maſter, as you know, has not much of either, 
but he has a great deal of underſtanding ;— 
and he employs it in teaſing his lady, which 
is no uncommon thing in London, He is 
what the. doctors call a hypochondric, or 
ſome ſuch word, which means hip'd; and to 
be ſure they are right; for I never ſaw any 

fine 
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fine lady, and I have been pretty much 
among them, ſo full of vapours. He has 
got rid of all manner of buſineſs, on pur- 
poſe, as he tells my lady, to enjoy happineſs ; 
ſo having nothing to do, he induiges us with 
a vaſt deal of his company.—lI ſay us, be- 
cauſe my lady makes me fit with her; being 
both buſy in a great piece of embroidery ;— 
and to tell you a ſecret, I don't think ſhe 
cares much for being alone with him; I be- 
heve becauſe he 1s fo fond. Then he has a 
way with him, of making a noiſe as regular 
as the ticking of a clock; you may Juſt hear 


it; but I cannot tell you what it's like; it's 


ſo very odd; and it is to denote that he is 
in pain; but he has done it ſo long, that it 
comes now whenever he ſits ſtill, pain or no 
pain. | 

te But he is monſtrous odd in words, as 
well as things. You muſt know my lady 
ſeldom ſtirs from home ; fo he takes it in his 
head ſhe is diſcontented ; and then he ſays 


he does not like a woman to have the recluſe | 
virtues of a aun,—So he maunders till he 


gets 
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gets her out, and as one engagement often 
brings on another, perhaps ſhe will be out 
three or four times running. Then his tone 
changes, and he ſays a great many comical 
ill- natured things about a woman's diſpoſi- 
tion for gadding. He makes it out, as we 
inherit it from our firſt mother; becauſe ſne 
would not ſtay by Adam, though he deſired 
it; but would go gadding about the garden 
by herſelf, to ſee what devils ſhe could pick 
up. But this is monſtrous wicked, as 1 
think, | | 

« Sometimes he'll look over our work, 


and find fault; and one day he ſaid to my 


lady, now I ſuppoſe you think this clever, 
and expect I ſhould applaud it, So I ſhould 
perhaps, had I never been abroad ; but Eng- 
liſh women are children in theſe arts, com- 
pared with the women of Bengal. My lady 
ſaid, I ſuppoſe they practiſe more, Mr. Bir- 
import, —Afſuredly, replies my maſter ;: they 
practiſe always: They are always at home, 
Mrs. Birimport. Now this was juſt after 
ſhe had been at the opera, and at Lady Mary 

Paradyne's 
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| Paradyne's rout. So: ſhe ſaid, —Is it by 
1 their own choice, Mr. Birimport? Now, {| 
| what was there in this queſtion, Mr, Carter? ä 
| | 


And ſhe ſpoke it ſo mildly ; and yet it non- 
pluſſed him; for he hefitated and ſtammer- 
ed, and  faid, —Yes—no—yes—zounds — 
choice—yes, to be ſure—why they are 
brought up to it, 
<«« I ſuppoſe then,” my ren ſaid, © it 
mult be quite eaſy and agreeable to them.“ 
It ought to be,” he ſaid; © but that 
there was a certain perverſity in women all 
over the globe,” | 
« Pray what is that, Mr, Birimpore?” my is 
miſtreſs aſked. | 3 
Je ſaid, © it was chuſing to pleaſe them- 
ſelves rather than their huſbands,” — 1 
And ſhe ſmiled and ſaid, © ſhe believed 
that ſort of perverſity might be general 
enough.“ But,” ſays ſhe, © won't you make 
me an exception, Mr. Birimport ? Don't 1 1 
ſtay at home and work??? 
But do you do it by choice, Madam ? * 
5 he. 
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To which ſhe anſwered, in a ſmiling man- 
ner, Why, F know. 1 
am brought up to it now.“ 

Now they had been joking hitherto, as it 
were; but then my maſter ſaid peeviſhly, 
« So you would inſinuate, Madam, that I 
am your tyrant, your jailor ; and that I keep 
you cooped up in a cage.” 

« Surely,” my Miſtreſs ſaid, © this is a 


very harfh interpretation of a playtul repeti · 


tion of your own words.“ 

« Oh! then, Madam,” ſays he, * you on- 
ly meant to poiſon in jeſt.” 

beg your pardon, Mr. Birimport,” me 
ſaid; © I did not mean to offend.” 

. However, he was croſs and provoking for 
a good half hour ; but he never could get her 
to anſwer him one word more, though he fell 
to abuſing her for her ſilence. | 

But I have ſomewhat to tell you, worſe 
and wickeder than all this — for one Sunday 
evening he comes into my Miſtreſs's dreſſing- 
room, where I was a doing ſomething, and 
ſhe was reading in the Bible.“ So,” ſays 


he, 
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he, © and fo, you are poring over that filly 
book now, and think you are pious; and 
that you are ſpending the Sabbath after God's 
holy will and commandment.” 

« At leaſt,” ſays ſhe, © Mr, Bie, 1 
hope I am not offending him.” 

e You, you offend him,” ſays my Mafter, 


in a proud fort of way, © you offend Omni- 


potence. I ſhould not have ſuppoſed it poſ- 
ſible, even for a fine lady. Mortal vanity 
muſt have arrived at an extravagant pitch, 
before this could have entered a human 
head.” 

© It has entered moſt human heads, EY 
withſtanding,” my lady anſwered, © and I 
hope without doing them much harm.” 
For fear of offending God, Madam,” 
ſaid my maſter, © I ſuppoſe you would not 


oblige me with a little muſic ; it would alarm 4 
Heaven with noiſe, It would be ſtill worſe, 1 


no doubt, to make up a whiſt party; and 
prodigiouſly inconſonant to your notions of 


piety.” 


a 
> * 
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My miſtreſs ſaid, © had rather let them 
alone, Mr. Birimport ; but if you chuſe them, 
1 do not think them of ſo offenſive a nature 
as to juſtify me in not obliging my huſband.” 
c Then my Maſter ſaid, ** Nothing was 
ſo eaſy as to corrupt a woman. Preſent to 
her imagination any ſin ſhe 'kes, though con- 
trary to her moſt ſacred duties, and ſhe will 
be Jure to find ſome decent excuſe for run- 
ning headlong into it.“. 
Was not my maſter vaſtly wicked, Mr. 
Carter? and I thought him fo ſpiteful. 

4 « To be ſure, Mr. Carter, I ſhould be glad 
of your fafe return; though I'm not in haſte 
do be married; for my miſtreſs is ſo kind; 
and I ſhould think it cruel to leave her till 


Mm, 1 ſhe's a better proſpect. I know it's a great 
not in to with any body's death, and fo I don't. 
larm 15 | 


9 However, if it pleaſes God to take my Maſ- 
ter, I don't think I ſhould cry above a week. 


and 0 1 ſubſeribe myſelf, 
ns of | 


“ Your's, *till death, 


«© SARAH PLANT.“ 


Sir 


- — 
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Sir George wrote to his ſiſter in the kind- 


eſt manner, and grie ved that it was not in his 
power to give her more eſſential conſolation. 
He wrote alſo to Miſs Colerain, as he had 
done ſeveral times before, by way of conſo- 
lation to himſelf; after which the travellers 
turned their ſteps through the Auſtrian ter- 
ritories towards Spa, where livelier ſcenes 


awaited them. 


ERP. WM. 


LTHOUGH it was the latter end of 


July when they arrived, they found 


neither Mr. Fielding, nor letters from him. 
There was, however, much company, and 
ſuch as might have amuſed a leſs ſickly 

mind 
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2 
. 

1 mind; than Sir George's. But, the waters 
5 once taſted, the country once ſeen, the mu- 
ſic once heard, and the ladies once admired, 
all the pleaſures of Spa were to him exhauſt- 
ed. He was actually meditating to proceed 
for Italy, when the arrival of Mr. Fielding, 
in company with Sir George's Engliſh ac- 
8 quaintance, Count Colliano and the Mar- 
: 3 quis de Valines, changed his intention and 

IX himſelf, 
What are the ſupreme joys of gaming, 2 
a poor author, like myſelf, is never likely to 
know. Reatoning a priori, no one would. 
ever have conjectured that it could hive done 
any thing more than amuſe a leiſure hour, 
or kill a tedious one. But that it has joys, 
Joys ineffable, ſuperior even to any in the 
power of lovely woman to give, we muſt ſup- 
q Y poſe from irs effects; effects, which the 
c 2 4 ſober man of buſineſs, beholds with aſtoniſh- 
+0 ment; and for which the philoſopher ſecks 
an adequate cauſe in vain. Some of the 


4 moſt profound of theſe ſeem to have antici- 
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pated (for the ſoul) the ſyſtem of the late 
John Brown, of ſtimulating memory. 

According to this, it muſt begin with a 
gentle tickling of the imagination, and go 
on with a regular, though ſometimes toler- 
ably rapid progreſſion, till it acquires a 
power to ſhake, to tear the ſoul ; and from 
this charming power are derived the exceſ- 
ſes, ſo juſtly the objects of our admiration. 

In what ſtage of the progreſs Sir George 
was, when he left London, I do not know 
exactly. But he had renounced it ; for both 
Lindſay and reaſon had demonſtrated its 
follies. Yes, he had renounced it; and had 
temptation never approached him, I dare 
fay, would have renounced it for ever. But 
for four long months, he had been travel- 
ling in Germany, and philoſophizing upon 
matter that had no life in it.— Dear ladies, I 
am ſure I muſt have made his apology. 

66 ſhould have been with you ſomething 
ſooner, my dear Paradyne, ſaid Mr. Field- 
ing, © but that upon the road I fell in with a 
family from Wales. The father, Mr. David 

| EE: Flevellen, 
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Fluellen, a deſcendant of that very Captain 
Fluellen who gained immortal renown at 
Agincourt ; his ſiſter and daughter.“ 

A family of merit, I ſuppele,” ſaid Sir 
George. 

« Oh! infinite!” Mr. Fielding replied. — 
ce What is the firſt merit of a Chriſtian, man? 
Faith.—And faith he has it. —The ſiſter is a 
believer alſo, in ghoſts, witches, dreams, and 
omens ; above all, in the efficacy of her own 
prayers ; quite a favourite in Heaven. The 
daughter Ah! Paradyne—there's the girl 
of girls; the child of pure nature; all red 
and white, and kind and coming.“ 

* You would not ſeduce her, ſure,” ſaid 
Sir George. 

« Oh! Lord! no,” replied Fielding ;— 


e but I am afraid ſhe'll ſeduce me. It is 
2 impoſſible to look at her without being con- 
vinced of the frailty of man's nature.“ 


« Oh! fie, Fielding,” ſaid Sir George ;— 


= © ſpare her innocence.” 


« Is love in thy creed a guilty thing, 


then?“ alked Fielding. 


VOL. III. 3 ce Marry !” | 
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9 Marry,” faid Sir George, © and love as 
much as thou wilt.” 
« As I can thou meaneſt,” replied Field- 


ing. Knoweſt thou any cure for love, ſo 


quick as matrimony, and fo ſure?” 
« Common place,” anſwered Sir George. 
« Will the fire of virtue never be out in 
thy Lindſaic ſoul ?” ſaid Fielding.“ Let 


us talk of Fluellen. Till this journey, the 


old gentleman has never been twenty miles 
from the foot of Plimlimmon, where he poſ- 
ſeſſes a clear eſtate of 200). per annum. As 
he could not afford to give his daughter half 
of it for dreſs and boarding-ſchool, he kept 
her at home. His wife died in the ſecond 
year of her marriage; and ever ſince, this 
trio have been cooped up in their cage, and, 
by the help of a dog, a gun, prayer-book, a 
pack of cards, and a ſhuttlecock, they have 


enjoyed perfect happineſs.” 


Latterly, the old gentleman has added 


| brandy to his other enjoyments; and this 


has brought on a complaint which the Welch 
apothecary ſays is quite anomaluos. Now, 
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Miſs, you muſt know, has had 2000. left her 
by a maternal aunt. This has given birth 


co a deſire to ſee the world ; and eſpecially 


foreign parts. After twelve councils, it was 
decided for Spa; for, ſays the ſon of Eicula- 
pius, ſome of the Spa waters are good for 
one thing, ſome for another; ſo if you drink 


them all 'Squire, ſome of them may hit your 
= caſe.” This was unanſwerable. 


1 CHAP. iu. 


[1 one month, ſuch is the prevalence of 

good company, Sir George began to 
think again this world had its pleaſures; in 
+ two, he partook of theſe pleaſures liberally. 


8 1 cannot help it; I am only the recorder of 
7 G2 - things, 
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things, not the fabricator. Moſt willingly I 
would have exhibited in Sir George Para- 
dyne, a character always wiſe, good, chaſte, 
benevolent, and patriotic ; a model for faich- 
ful lovers; a pattern card for poſterity. 

When I found this would not be without 


a deviation from the ſtrait line of truth, what, 


ſaid J, is veracity, when it ſtands in the way 
of great deſigns? Anſwer this, ye men of 
the great world; anſwer this, ye critics.— 
And the critics anſwered, to endue a young 
rich gentleman of quality, in the reign of 
George the Third, with too many virtues, is 
to violate the rules of probability ſo much, 
that—< That what?“ —“ Excuſe us, Mr. 
Editor; this true hiſtory of your's ſmells 
enough of the lamp already. We a little ſuſ- 
pect your line of life. It may appear to 
ſome, that you never ſaw a gentleman;“ but 
the critics are miſtaken, I have ſeen ſome 
very good ones. 

Every good Engliſhman believes, that ex- 
cellence is only to be found in his own coun- 
try, or is attainable only by his own country- 

: men, 
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men. With due deference to this part of 
our national creed, I can ſcarcely think it 
well founded. After every poſſible exer- 
tion, our gentlemen found themſelves eclipſed 
in dreſs, and in dance, by the Marquis de 
Crayence ; they were totally unable to ar- 
rive at the coolneſs of calculation with which 
Count Colliano and the Marquis de Valines 


carried on their operations, and were fairly 


vanquiſhed in the fields of Burgundy, by the 
ſuperior valour of the Barons Dedpraw and 


 Gronk of Weſtphalia. But in the articles of 


whim, frolic, and profuſion, who ſhall vie 
with Engliſhmen ? Here, at leaſt, they ſup- 
ported the national character ; and Spa had 
not been fo vivacious, ſince the joyous days 
of Lord —— and Colonel ———. 
Theſe vivacities were not to the taſte of 
Mr. Lindſay: He made remonſtrances, 


which Mr. Fielding laughed at, and Sir 


George neglected. The good ſenſe of his 
young friend was giving way to the flaſh of 
wit; his excellent morals to gallantry, to diſ- 
ſipation, and riot. He ſaw his influence loſt, 


"= 4 and 
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and would have returned immediately to 
England ; but that he wiſhed to prevent the 
ruin of the ignorant but innocent Miſs Fluel- 
len, to which he diſcovered the inſidious at- 
tentions of Mr, Fielding were manifeſtly di- 

rected. | 
At an entertainment, given by our gen- 
tlemen at the Hotel de Liege, Mr. Ficlding 
engaged in a certain argument with the Mar- 
quis de Crayence, and having unfortunately 
the weakeſt ſide to ſupport, was under the 
neceſſity, which often afflifts an Engliſnman, 
of ſupplying, by warmth, what was deficient 
in argument. Count Sarkoſki, a poliſh 
_ nobleman, whiſpered, but rather too audibly, 
to Baron Dedpraw, uam fervens! Sol 
Anglis. This was unhappily ſaid too, at 
the ſole inſtant, perhaps, in which Mr. Field- 
ing could have heard it. Sol Podoliæ, quam 
frigiaus ! quam craſſus! anſwered he, with 
great quickneſs. The quam craſſus was 
certainly too much. The Palatine com- 
Plained of it, and demanded an apology.— 
The other demanded an apology for the 
29 
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quam fervens, They ſaid diſagreeable things 
to each other, *till it became the ſenſe of the 
company, the offence on both ſides was in- 
explable, but by honour. Accordingly they 
met next morning, each with a ſecond, a ſur- 
geon, and footman. T hey fired twice ; the 
ſeconds faid that honour was ſatisfied; they 
advanced, ſhook hands, praiſed each other's 
valour, and went back to town arm 1n arm. 


CHAP. V. 


| O the morning of this memorable day, 
| before the return of the champions, 
Mr. Hugh Fluellen ſalutes his ſiſter Miſs 
. Winifred, on her appearance in the breakfaſt 
parlour, with a © Siſter Win—what do you 

— WA _ think ? 
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think? There's ſad news —Lord have 
mercy ! What fools men be now a-days.” 

« Yes, brother, Miſs Winifred anſwered, 
«-I do think men be great fools, now a- days; 
and as to bad news, you know I agnoſtica:ed 
it no longer than yeſterday, ſince, when the 
three crows flew away to the left hand. V ou 
may remember, too, brother, when we walked 
beyond the Geronſtere, how an old woman, 
in an high crowned hat, with her cloaths all 
in geometry, was a picking ſticks, and mut- 
tering to herſelf, She was an old witch, as 
ſure as you are alive, and was a ſaying the 
Lord's prayer backward, to do miſchief ;j— 
mayhap that very miſchief you talks of, — 
Then I had ſich a dream.“ 

Miſs Deborah had entered at the begin- 


ning of her aunt's harangue, and ſaid now, 


ce But what's the bad news, papa?“ 
« Why,” anſwered Mr. Fluellen, © would 


you believe it? What fools men are now a- 


days. Mr, Fielding's gone to be killed.“ 
Lord Jeſus!” ſays Miſs Deb, "ou 
n me to * Papa. | 


« Then 
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| coffin; anda ſpirit all in white—and 
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« Then my dream's out,” ſays aunt Win; 
ce for I dreamed I ſaw two croſs bones upon a 


5 


« Oh! dear, ſays Miſs Deb, © that's me. 
I can't live,” ſhe continued, half fainting up- 
on a ſettee; © I can't live; I'm all over a 
cold ſweat.” ; 

« Poor dear Debby,” ſays honeſt Hugh. 

ce For matter of that,” ſaid the good aunt, 
« you ſhew yourſelf forward enough, Mils. 
Mr. Fielding's not your huſband, as yet ; — 


and it's not becoming to be ſo fond before 


hand. Tou' ve no occaſion to go to diſparage 
yourſelf. There are other gentlemen, ſure, 


if Mr. Fielding ſhould be killed. There's 


Sir George Paradyne, as pretty a man to the 


full, and a deal richer, —He ſays to me, not 
three days ago, your niece is a divine crea- 
ture, Miſs Fluellen, and preſſed my hand, 


Juſt as though he had been a lover. She has 


a moſt ſweet bloom. You muſt live in a 
fine air in Wales, Every thing denotes it. 


You yourſelf, Miſs Fluellen, are the very 
picture of health and good humour, If I. 


C5 was 
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was a trifle older, I ſhould be tempted to 
afpire to the honour of your hand, Your 
niece has a thouland graces, which ſhe muſt 
tave learned from you. And don't you re- 
member, Deb, whilſt Sir George was talk- 
ing in this polite elegant ſtile to me, what 
was you doing? Romping with Mr. Field- 
ing, that half pulled your cloaths off your 
back.“ 
e Dear laws !” ſays Miſs, © how my aunt 
runs on, and all the while they're killing Mr. 
Fielding. Pray, Papa, do- you know what 
it's about? | 

« It's the Poland Lord there,” ſaid Mr. 
Fluellen ; “ him with the great whiſkers, — 
Mr. Fielding and he had words together.— 
Some ſay, about you, Deb; ſome ſay about 
the Empreſs. of Ruſſia. —Some fay, about 
the ſun. But it was all Latin; fo nobody 
_ k:zows much about it. Howlſoever, it is cer- 
_ rain they are gone out with fword. and piſtol, 
and Sir George and the French gentleman. 
ate gone to ſee fair play. What fools gen- 
demen are now. a- days!“ 


«1 
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te I dare ſay it's about our Debby,” fays 
the aunt; © for how ſhould Mr. Fielding 
quarrel about a woman as he never ſee'd, and 
as lives may be a thouſand miles off. Then 
the ſun, that's comicaler ſtill; how could 
they quarrel about that ?” 

« Why,” replied Mr. Fluellen, © one ſaid 
it was hot, and the other ſaid it was cold, ſo 
they fell to calling Latin names, till they 
fell quite out. What fools gentlemen are 
now a-days !“ | | 

« Dear laws!” ſays Mifs Deb; * then 
it's only a duel after all, —But nobody's never 
killed in them duels, are they, papa???“ 

ce Sometimes, Deb, if God pleaſes,” 

« Oh! dear !' that's true; it's all as God 
pleaſes. Pm fure he'll grant Mr. Fielding's 
life to my prayers, for I never prays in vain. 
I ſhould be a bad Chriſtian, if I did not 
ſpeak a word to him for a life ; fo away went 
aunt Win to prayer. 


C6 CHAP, 
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R. FLUELLEN went to the coffee- 
houſe for news. The pious Miſs 
Winfred was ſtill ſpeaking to the Lord, when 
the efficacy of her prayers became manifeſt 
in the perſon of Mr. Fielding himſelf. He 
found his lovely Deborah all in tears. He 
ſaluted her with infinite tenderneſs, and in- 
quired the cauſe of her grief. 
ce It's you, ſaid ſhe. > 
c Me, my dear Miſs Fluellen,” anſwered 
Mr. Fielding; © have I been — 
enough to make you ſhed tears? 


X Yes,” 


CHAP, vi. | 
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ce Yes,” ſhe replied, © they ſaid you were 
gone to fight that outlandiſh man with great 
whiſkers, and that you would be killed.” 

« Oh! no,” Mr. Fielding returned, I 
did not mean to be killed. I would not die 
for a million, whilſt you are alive, and ſo 


lovely.” 


« What did you quarrel about, de 
aſked ſhe? * Some ſay it was about me.“ 

ce Certainly, my angel,” anſwered this 
adorer ; © I know nothing here on earth 
worth quarrelling for, but you.” 


ce How you jeer,” ſaid the pretty Deborah; 


ce but tell me now, what had that foreign 
man to ſay about me?“ 
« He ſaid,” Mr. Fielding replied, © you 
were not a compleat beauty.” 
Why, am I?“ aſked Miſs Fluellen, 


e In my eyes,” replied the lover. 
« But what did he ſay ?” 


te That you did not know how to love.” 
« What ſhould ail me, I wonder ?” 


ec He ſays that women know how to love 


only in Poland.” 


ce 1 
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« ] dare ſay he's vaſtly miſtaken,” 

« He wanted to carry you thither, to 
teach you, That was the very thing we dif- 
fered about. I wanted to carry you to Paris, 
to teach you myſelf.” 

* Why can't you teach me here?“ 

e Not fo well. The air is foggy here. 
You fee it rains almoſt every day.” | 

ce Gracious ! Mr. Fielding, how you talk. 
If I did not know you was a joker, I ſhould 
think you were a bir of a noddy ; as if people 
did not love every where, and in all wea- 
thers.“ 

« Really, my dear Mis Fluellen, they do 
not. The ſpring of the ſoul, as philoſophers 
ſay, has more elaſticity under a fine ſky.” 

« Spring of the ſoul,” cries Miſs Fluellen; 
then, after a pauſe of a minute, ſhe burſt in- 
to a laugh.“ Oh !” ſays ſhe, © as my papa 
ſays, what fools men are now a-days.” 

« Tt ſeems to me,” anſwered this humble 
ſuitor, © that we are really wiſer than our fa- 
thers, and know better how to love. What 
Y they do when they fell in love, but marry; 


and 


us free to form connexions with the girls of 


Miſs Fluellen, «© do you ever ſay your 


ing love ? Does eating Kill you, Mr. Field- 
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and matrimony kills love, as fure as foxes 
eat geeſe. We, on the contrary, never 
marry but for convenience, and this leaves 


our hearts.” 
. mn !” ſays a 3 


prayers, and your catechiſm?“ 
« Yes, ſure, every day, almoſt.” 
«© Then you could never be ſo wicked. 
And it's ſilly too, to talk of matrimony kill- 


ing?“ ; 
« Eating too much kills many people, 
Miſs Fluellen.“ 
« People are'nt forced to eat too much, 
are they ?”? 
« They are very apt, when they have what 
they like.” 
« Goodneſs !”' ſays Miſs & Fluellen «well, 
we are talking now about—I don't know 
what. Oh, you want to run away with me, 
you ſay, and all for pure love,” 
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ee Yes, my angel—free, pure, unreſtrained | 
love.” 

« Pray, Mr. Filling, don't love die of 
more diſeaſes than matrimony ? Don't it die 
of neglect, and cruelty, and ſcorn ? and ſome- 
times of a ſurfeit? And if it's ſo apt to die, 
it is better, ſure, for a woman to join conve- 
nience to it, all ſhe can; ſo I'm for matri- 
mony. If you don't like of that, why tell me 
ſo plainly, and there's an end.” 

An end of me, certainly, my adorable 
Miſs Fluellen. No—whatſoever you com- 
mand, I execute. I can have no will but 
your's. But I muſt entreat for one favour; 
let the ceremony be performed at Paris.” 

« With all my heart, if papa likes 1 it, and 
aunt.” 

« Papa and aunt ! my dear Miſs Fluellen ; 
ſurely you don't mean to go formally to work, 
and let them know. It is enough to ſtifle 
love in the cradle.” 

ce Better it had, if it's ſuch a fickly brat.— 
As to papa, he's your well-wiſher ; and for 
aunt, ſhe's been upon her knees to God for 


— you 
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you this hour, to pray for your preſervation. 


However, you'll ſay I court you by and by. 


So let's ſay no more about it.“ 

Miſs Fluellen appearing to be really angry, 
Mr. Fielding changed his mode of attack. 
What might have been the ſucceſs, I know 
not; but Mr. Fluellen came home, and 
was overjoyed to ſee him return in ſafety.— 


Miſs Winifred, too, ſtepping down, and caſt- 


ing her eyes upon him, threw them up to 
Heaven, with a pious thankſgiving for fo 
valuable a life being granted to her prayers. 
Mr. Fielding could not help being pene- 
trated with ſo much goodneſs. He thanked 


the good lady for her pious fervour, and 


haſtened away, to laugh, and to contrive.— 
I conclude this chapter with a ſigh, to find 
that good faith to woman is not an attribute 
of man; no, is not an attribute of man. 


CHAP. 
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"Fl was at this time honoured with 


the company of two Ruſſian noble- 
men, not brothers, but of brotherly affec- 
tons. They travelled together, lodged 
together, and married together, or, what was 
equivalent, had prevailed upon two Engliſh 
ladies to do them the honour of bearing their 
names. 


Before this fortunate ſtep, our two Boiards * 


had laviſhed, ſcattered, diſſipated their 
money, without meaſure, and without taſte, 
Now it became concentrated, or, if you will, 
funded, and formed a bank for the ſupport of 
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chaſtity to come ; for chaſtity will come up- 
on all woman kind who want it, in time, if 
time permit. At preſent, the helpleſs ſtate 
of theſe fo.eigners touched the benevolent. 
hearts of Mrs. Almon and Mrs. Hammer, 
and induced them to ſecond the patriotic de- 
Gen of the good Empreſs of Ruſſia, for im- 
proving her young nobility. 

It is now well known, that every thing in 
this world is done and performed by ſtimile ; 
and beneficence, of all mortal qualities, is not 
that which requires the weakeſt, both to ex- 
cite and ſupport it. The partie guarree had 
been at Paris, and had ſeen ſuch an abun- 
dance of ſpectacles, that gold, a ſtimulus {uz 
generis, and peculiarly adapted to excite the 
very benevolence, in the praiſe of which 1 
have been ſo laviſh, Gold, I ſay, was want+ 
ing. It muſt be owned, alſo, that thoſe who 
have ſeen London and Paris, have ſeen the 
world. More is unneceſſary. From all 
which it followed, that it was proper and 
prudent that the Ruſſes ſhould return home- 
ward ; and that one fide, being weary of 

1 : love, 
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love, and the other of benevolence, nothing 


was wantirg to conclude the embarraſſment, 
but an explanation. 

Mrs. Almon, the lady of Mr. Shabiri- 
deretoff, ſaw the neceſlity of this explanation, 
before they advanced farther to the North, 
which they were now upon the point to do. 


But ſhe had infinite delicacy, and tender: eſs 


of heart; and not knowing the dreadful effect 
it might have upon the poor Boiard, ſhe 
choſe to make the an to Sir George 
Paradyne. 

Sir George admired Mrs. Almon. She 
added to beauty an engaging freedom of 
manners; and without violation of exterior 
decency, was a ſtranger to mau vaiſe honte. 
At the aſſemblies, Sir George ſought her for 
his partner, and had ſometimes preſſed her 
fair hand harder than the dance required. 
Of late, too, he had began to ſigh; for there 
are Caſes in which men ſigh, as eaſily as 
women weep; and the lady having once 
thrown an air of pity into her face, he paid 
half a dozen rich compliments to her beauty 


and 
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and fine ſenſe, and lamented the loſs his 
country would ſuffer by her emigration. 

“ You are very polite,“ the lady ſaid, 
« the :o's of an individual 

«© Such an individual as Lady Shabirt- 


deretoff, anſwered Sir George; “ with, 


charms to captivate monarchs, going to 
bury herſelf in the cold regions of the North, 


where love freezes.— Why was it not my 


lot to have ſeen you before the happy Mr. 
Shabirideretoff. Hard ſhould have been the 
ſtruggle, before I would have loſt 

Now this was very tender, and almoſt pa- 
thetic; and being accompanied by the 
language of the hand and eye, had a proper 
effect. The lady returned the preſſure, ac- 
companied with a ſigh ; no doubt, involun- 
tary, both, © I own,” ſays ſhe, © I ſhould 
be unhappy in my engagement with Mr. 
Shabirideretoff, were not the duration of it at 
my own pleaſure; for really the man has too 
frequent fits of the bear, and cannot always 
remember to lay aſide the Lord Paramount, 
even to ladies,” 
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« How you charm me, Madam,” Sir- 
George replied; © my own freedom can 
ſcarce pleaſe me more, than to hear your” S is 
to be recalled at pleaſure.” 

| What a heavy load upon veracity is po- 
liteneſs.— By means of an Engliſh gentle- 
man, who had lately left Spa, Sir George 
knew very well the nature of the contract be- 
tween the ladies and the Boards. It had 

even gone forth in a whiſper. But what is 

a whiſper? The Ruſſes gave genteel enter- 
tainments; and les belles Angloiſes preſided 
like divinities. A rigid ſcrutiny would have 
been unpolite. | 

« You ſeem,” ſaid Mrs. Almon, “ to va- 
lue liberty, Sir George, like an Engliſh- 
man.” | | 

« Yes,” the gentleman anſwered ; © I bear 
no Chains but thoſe of love; and even thoſe 
] ſhall break, if they gall.” 
At leaſt this is novel,” ſaid the lady,— 
« My Ruſſian talked of loving infinitely, and 
eternally; ſo indeed do moſt Engliſhmen, 
when they begin to talk upon the ſubject.— 
| But 
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But what, Sir George, you are too young to 
have felt the galling yoke.” 
d It is enough,” Sir George anſwered, 
© to have ſeen the necks of my neighbours. 
They have cured me of all paſſion for 
ſlavery, political or hymeneal.” 

« Really, Sir George,” ſaid the lady, 


te you are an agreeable gentleman.— Only 


that I am determined againſt any freſh folly, 
or a frolic with you might be pleaſant 
enough. But no; when! bid adieu to Sha- 
birideretoff, I bid adieu to engagements.— 1 
ſhall ſoon be at an age when wiſdom will be 
more becoming.” 

Sir George endeavoured to convince the 
lady, it was much too ſoon to be wiſe ; and 
the lady was convinced, not at once, but af- 


ter every thing proper for conviction had 


been ſaid and done. 
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RS. HAMMET, the deareſt friend of 
Mrs. Almon, ſhared her councils ;— 

and being alſo weary of the Ruſs, from whom 
no more was to be got; and not ſeeing that 
wiſdom was at all more neceſſary for herſelf 
than friend, ſhe determined alſo to ſhare her 
fortune. Accordingly her doux yeux began 
to be directed to Mr. Fielding, who could 
not but anſwer them as a man of gallantry ; 
yet, having now hopes of the compliance of 
the lovely Miſs Fluellen, could not meet her 
advances with all the ardor ſo fine a woman 
had a right to expect. | 
1. | Two 
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Two reaſons determined him to the pre- 
ference of Miſs Fluellen, provided he could 
bring matters to bear, his own way. The 
firſt, ſne would coſt little. The ſecond, there 
was more reputation to be obtained by the 
conqueſt of a young lady of ſome fortune and 
conſideration, than by a mere arrangement 
with one who was not very young, was not a 
virgin, and who vould expect ſomething 
more from him than love for love. Mrs. 
Hammer therefore formed his corps de re- 
ſerve, in caſe he failed of his intention; and 
he had ſome reaſon to fear it, from the of- 
ficious interpoſition of Mr. Lindlay. 

This gentleman looked with a ſorrowſul 
and anxious eye upon the deſcending mora- 
lity of his friend and pupil. He had reaſon 
to believe Sir George was the confidant of 
Mr. Fielding, in his deſign upon the innocent 
Miſs Fluellen ; and he could not but con- 
clude, that a man who could aſſiſt in ſeduc- 
ing innocence, was not himſelf far from the 
arts of ſeduction, 8 
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The family mind of the Fluellens were 


compounded of honeſty, credulity, and ig- 


norance ; and God knows in what condition 


they would have been reſtored to Plimlim- 
mon, if Mr, Lindſay had not undertaken their 
patronage. He had done them many kind 
offices, and they had ſenſe enough to recog- 
nize him as their friend. His only fault with 
the head of the family was, that he flinched 
his bottle. With the aunt, he was a perſon- 
able man enough ; but ſhe was afraid he was 


not quite orthodox in religion, for he queſ- 


tioned the authenticity of many of this good 
lady's ghoſtly tales. Miſs Deb thought him 
monſtrous ſenſible, and prodigious obliging, 
and had very little difficulty in ſpeaking to 
him with all the ſioplicity of heart the poſ- 
ſeſſed. 

My fair readers will remember the laſt 
converſation between Miſs Fluellen and her 
adorer. Some ſubſequent ones to the ſame 
purport had filled her ſo full, that ſhe was 
ready to flow over. One day, being alone 


with Mr. Lindſay, ſhe ſaid, © I cannot think 


now. 
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now why Mr. Fielding can't as well marry 
me here as at Paris. Can you, Mr. 
Lindſay?“ 

« No, Miſs Fluellen, I cannot, indeed.“ 

ce | wiſh,” ſays ſhe, © Mr. Fielding was 
not ſo obſtinate ; he's a charming man, if he 
would but be ruled. Nothing will ſerve him 
but I muſt go with him to Paris to be mar- 


ried, without telling either my father or my 
aunt.” 


« That is very odd, Miſs Fluellen, is it 
not?“ 


« In my mind,” ſhe anſwered, “ it's * 


fooliſh, But I can't drive him out of it ;— 
for he ſays it will be noble, it will make an 


eclaw ; I ſuppoſe that's a great noiſe, is it 


not ? He hates formality.” 

&« dare ſay he does, Miſs Fluellen ; and 
when you get to Paris, perhaps he may hate 
the formality of marriage.” 

« May be ſo; but I'll not humour him; 
for what though people do live together that 
way ene that's no reaſon I ſhould, 
if I don't like it?“ 
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« None at all, Miſs Fluellen.“ 

ce T've a fortune, have not I ? Beſides aunt 
would think it ſuch a ſin.” | 

« Should not you think it a ſin, Miſs 
Fluellen ?” 

ce I ſhould, before I was acquainted with 
Mr. Fielding ; but he ſays it's nothing but 
nonſenſe of the parſons. Very genteel peo- 

ple do it every day.” | 

« Very genteel people do wrong every 
day, Miſs Fluellen; but I do not fee why 
you ſhould imitate them.“ 

* No, not if 1 was ſure it was wrong.— 

But is it though; and what makes it?” _ 

ce In the firſt place, Miſs © hun, the 
law forbids it.“ 


ce Nay, never tell me that, Mr. Lindſay, | 


when hundreds and e do it, and the 
law takes no notice of em. 
ce The ſcripture forbids it.” 
„ What part, pray? I'm ſure there's 
enough of it in the firſt part.” 
« You loſe the — of all good people.“ 
" What 
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cc What then? I want nothing of them.” 

« Tam ſorry, Miſs Fluellen; you ſeem to 
have reſolved to oblige Mr. Fielding his own 
way. My advice Can therefore be ok, no 
ſervice.” 

«© You're miſtaken, indeed, Mr. Lindfay. 
J want advice of all things, for I don't know 
what in the world to do. And I'm ſure I 
like nobody's advice better than your's ; for 
every body ſays you are ſenſible ; and you 
are ſo kind and gentle, But then you are 
vaſtly too rigid. Mr. Fielding ſays you 
always preach.” 

« ] certainly preach, if I do preach, Miſs 
Fluellen, a doctrine very different from Mr. 
Fielding's. I tell you that his propoſals are 
with a view to ſeduce and ruin you ; that he 
does not intend to marry you ; and that you 
are too good, and innocent, and virtuous, not 
to be miſerable in ſuch a way of life.” 

«© You're quite miſtaken, indeed, Mr. 
Lindſay, about the marrying part. He'd 
have me to-morrow, if I inſiſted, Only he 
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wants to perſuade me off, becauſe we ſhall 
have more happineſs when we are quite free, 
and do what we do from pure love, than if 
we were bound to love one another ; for he 
ſays love won't be bound. Tou cant think 
how pretty his arguments are.” 

After a very long converſation, Mr. Lind- 
ſay found his progreſs tolerably great; for 
he brought Miſs Fluellen to acknowledge 
that men might deceive; and that it was juſt 
poſſible Mr. Eielding did not mean every 
thing he ſaid. 
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DHE next morning Mr. Fielding came 
earlier than common, to renew his 
ſuit, and to take, as uſual, the little innocent 
favours which love, when it is not frighten- 
ed by ſentiment, delights to grant. Miſs 
Fluellen was reſerved; I believe I might 
ſay ſullen, and ſhewed no diſpoſition to re- 
ceive his careſſes. This was a caprice Mr. 
Fielding had not before experienced. With 
all the grace of tragedy, he threw himſelf ar 
her feet, and entreated her to kill him any 
way, rather than by ſcorn, | 
. 54 1 ec] 
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ce don't ſcorn you, Mr. Fielding,” ſaid 
ſhe; © but I poſitively won't go to Paris 
without being married.” 

« Then poſitively, my dear, anſwered 
Fielding, © you wort go to Paris at all.“ — 
Now Mr, Fielding did not intend to ſay any 


thing like this; but it is fo hard upon a wit 


to loſe a good thing.” 

« So you won't have me at laſt ?” ſays 
Miſs Fluellen. 

« Certainly, my dear,” returned the gen- 
tleman—but—but—but there is no occaſion 


to go to Paris as be married, if we marry be- 


fore we ſet out. 


« Oh! I'm glad that's all,” ſaid the lady; 


te for Mr. Lindſay ſays as you don't mean to 
marry me at all.” | 
« Oh! Mr. Lindſay ſays ſo—-does he?“ 


« Yes, and you know he is very ſenſible.” 


« Oh! damn'd ſenſible.— But pray, my 


dear Miſs Fluellen, how came Mr, Lindſay 


to have the honour of being your confident.” 
« Why,“ anſwered the lady, © you would 


not let me tell my father or my aunt ; ſo I'd 


nobody 
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nobody elſe to tell. And he's as good and 
as kind to me as a brother.“ 

Is he? Then you tell him all your ſe- 
crets ?” 

« Yes I do; for he'll not tell again. 
However, when people are going to be mar- 
ried, what need it bea ſecret. Then I had a 
mind to know his opinion about going to 
Paris firſt.” _ | 


« Well, my lovely Miſs Fluellen, you are - 


ſo charming, fo exceſſively attractive, that I 
find I can have no will but your's.—So if you 


like ro be married to-morrow, with all my- 


heart.” 


«© I'm in no ſuch hurry, neither,” anſwered. 


the lady. | 

« But I am, my angel,” ſaid the gentle- 
man.—* I cannot live without the full poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe dear bewitching beauties.” 

A vaſt deal more Mr, Fielding ſaid to the 
ſame agreeable purpoſes, with ſuitable ac- 
companiments. In ſhort, he ſaw, that all 
the fruit of all the pains, the unwearied pains 
he had hitherto taken, was in danger of being 
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loſt ; unleſs he could carry her by a coup de 
main; and this was the inſtant of attack. — 
It wasan early hour. Mr. Fluellen had not 
yet riſen. Miſs Winifred had not finiſhed 
her matins. It was an hour before the uſual 


time of aſſembling to breakfaſt, Good 


Heavens ! what vaſt events have not an hour 
produced. What might have been the event 
of the conteſt between practiſed art, and al- 
moſt willing ſimplicity, I can only conjecture; 


had the guardian genius, who preſides over 
chaſtity, been aſleep, or engaged among the 


maids of honour. Luckily he was upon 
duty, and in a'proper moment, walks into 
the room in the ſhape of Mr. Lindſay. 

There was a little diſorder in the appear- 
ance of Mifs Fluellen, which called forth a 
bluſh. Mr. Fielding bluſhed too, but it was 
not the bluſh of ſhame. Gentlemen, arrived 
at a certain degree of politeſſe, are ſuperior to 
that unbecoming ſenſation, It was the bluſh 
of anger. 
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te Sir,” ſays he to Mr, Lindſay, © I have 

obligations to you here, which, in a.proper 
place, I ſhall be glad to acknowledge.” 

« am always at your ſervice,” was Mr. 

Lindſay's anſwer. Mr. Fielding, taking his 


hat and cane, walked indignantly away. 


« What does he mean, Mr. Lindſay 2” 
the young lady aſked ; “ he is not angry, 
is he? 

« Apparently he is, Miſs Fluellen.“ 

How can gentlemen change ſo ſoon ;— 
he was in the fweeteſt humour in the world, 
juſt before you came in.“ 

ce Very likely.,-Had you any converſa- 
tion with him about the 3 we were upon 


yeſterday. 


< Yes, I told him all about it; and how 


you adviſed me not to go to Paris with 
him 'till we were married; and he ſaid it was 


all very well; that he had no will but mine; 
if 1 pleaſed, he would be married to-mor- 
row.” 

Did you pleaſe ?” 1 
D 6 5 No. 
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No.—l told him 1 was not in ſuch a 


hurry ? and ſo he began ping, and then 
we ſaid no more about it.“ | 


ce Is it right to permit him to romp with 
you, Miſs Fluellen ?”? 


« Why, it's innocent, is not it? With a 
man that 1s to by any huſband ? ad then it 
paſſes time away.“ 


« Gentlemen, after marriage, are apt to 


reflect upon thoſe wives, with whom they 


have had much innocent paſtime before.” 

« What for, pray? It's they that begin.“ 

Mr. Lindſay, not caring to continue a con- 
verſation which could only enlighten the 
lady at the expence of her ſimplicity, re- 
membered he was to meet a gentlerffan at the 
Pouhon ſpring, and took his leave. 

Let us now attend a little to the actions of 


men, and ſee how they are influenced by 


what we call ſentiment, or maxim, or pre- 
cept. Mr. Lindſay thought duelling a moſt 


anti-chiiſtian, anti-reaſonable buſineſs; and 


would have. maintained it to be ſo, argu- 
mentatively, before all the lords. and all the 
commons, 
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commons, if he had been called upon. Yet 
he no ſooner received a call in the gentleman- 
like manner of Mr. Fielding, than he was 
inſtantly diſpoſed to obedience. Nay, ſo 
much was he, in an inftant, improved 1n the 
ſcience of good manners, that he thought it 
incumbent upon him to go directly to Mr. 
Fielding's lodging, to offer immediate at- 
tendance. As he did not find him there, he 
returned to his own apartments, to meditate 
upon the dangers of frail virginity ; upon the 
nature of vice and virtue—and upon the pro- 
perties of gunpowder. 

Sir George had that morning attended 
Mrs. Almon to the Geronſtore ; when he 
returned, Mr. Lindſay went into his apart- 
ment, and with no ſmall ſolemnity of coun- 
tenance, requeſted an hour's audience. 

« To indulge me with the humours of a 
ſplenetic morality,” ſaid Sir George—< ] 
know well the nature of theſe preludes.— 
ö Well, come; I believe I have not had a 
f lecture this three long days. I am in danger 
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of forgetting the aphoriſms of the ſeven wiſe 
maſters of Greece.“ 

e I have done,” anſwered Mr. Lindſay.— 
« Tf you have any commands for England, 
continued he, with a tremulous voice. 

«© Pſhaw—prithee Lindſay—come, let me 
know what it is that draws down upon me 
thy virtuous indignation, —< What! I have 
exchanged Tacitus for woman.—“ Prithee, 
Lindſay, what has the charming ſex done, 
that it is excluded thy ſyſtem of pleaſure ?” 

« ] cannot trifle now, Sir George, ſaid 
Mr, Lindſay. 

Well, then be ſerious, * Sir George re- 
plied. | i: | 
«© To be ſerious, then,” anſwered Mr. 
Lindſay; © you are no longer that Sir 
George Paradyne I loved and honoured.” 

« Good !” ſays Sir George, * this is to 
the point.“ 

% I have no time for flattery,“ replied 
Lindſay; © and no taſte. You are running 
into immorality and vice; no man need to 
go faſter, IIlicit love you laugh at, Who 

| | more 
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more deteſted ebriety and gaming? Who 
now drinks, and games with more ſpirit than 
Sir George Paradyne ? That I am going to 
offend you, I know; but I know alſo, that 
if you again become the man I can look up 
to with ſuperior eſteem, you will forgive me. 
If not, I muſt ſubmit to a misfortune, per- 
haps the ſevereſt of my unfortunate life.“ 

The entrance of Mr. Fielding prevented 
Sir George's reply. With a look of angry 
contempt, he told Mr. Lindſay he was 
happy to ſee him. 

« In order to accelerate your ralicity,” Mr. 
Lindſay replied, © I juſt now called at your 
lodgings. - I now attend your commands.“ 

ce ſhall requeſt the favour of your com- 
pany, Sir, an hour's ride, juſt out of the 
Biſhop of Liege” s territories,” ſaid woe 
Fielding. 

« Sir,” anſwered Mr. Lindfay, « Lam at 
your ſervice.” 

« Upon my word, op” ſaid Sir 
George, © a mighty polite and agreeable tone 
this; _ on the part of Lindſay, quite un- 

expected. 
IS 5 
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expected. May I do myſelf the honour to 

inquire what has given occaſion to this ex- 
| ceſs of civility ?? + 

„ Why,” anſwered Fielding, © this Don 
Quixote of chaſtity has thought proper to 
interfere in my concerns with Miſs Fluellen. 
I conſider this as ungenteel, and wiſh to 
teach the gentleman better manners.” 

« In gratitude to my preceptor,” replied 
Lindſay, « hope I may ve" able to teach 
him better morals.” 

- « Allons, done,” ſays Fielding, 

«© There is ſo little inimical rancour, gen- 
temen, in this quarrel of your's,” ſaid Sir 
George, © that you muſt give me leave to 
try if I cannot make you friends.” 


I bear the gentleman no extraordinary 


degree of ill will,” faid Fielding.— All I 
deſire o him, 1s not to meddle in my con- 
cerns.” - : 


« This is but redforiablle® ſaid Sir 
George. 


ce If,“ anſwered Lindfay, * Nr; 'E ielding 


calls it meddling * his concerns, the giv- 


ing 


} 
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ing my opinion and advice to Miſs Fluellen 


when ſhe aſks it, I aſſure him frankly I ſhall 
not have that degree of complaiſance.” 

« You hear, Sir George,“ ſaid Fielding. 
The virtuous gentleman will put himſelf in 
my way. I muſt, if I can, put him out of 
it. If you can ſuggeſt a better mode than a 
bullet, do.“ 

« You hear, Lindſay,” ſaid Sir George; 
I hope you will oblige Mr. Fielding.” | 

« Mr. Fielding,” ſaid Lindſay, © has, 
without a bluſh, declared himſelf the preme- 


ditated ſeducer of Miſs Fluellen; I hope 1 


need not ww to declare that I will defeat 
him, if I can.” : 

« Damn your r moral cant,“ ſaid F telding; 
ce if you once begin to preach, we ſhall never 
conclude. I am for the ſhorteſt way.” 

J think, Lindſay,” ſaid Sir George, 


_ «conſidering Mr. Fielding as my friend, you 


might put off a little of this ſtern virtue.” 
My virtue,” ſuch as it is, is my warmeſt, 
perhaps my only cordial. I will not put it 
off on any conſideration,” 1aid Lindſay, © no, 
not for you, Sir George ; not if you yourſelf 
FE were 
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were the principal in this very honourable 

buſineſs, inſtead of the auxiliary, which, to 

my eternal regret, I find you are.“ 
Sir George was rather ſtruck with this, 

and not anſwering, Lindſay went on. 

© The love of Miſs Fluellen to Mr. Field- 


ing is great, and full of confidence. She is 


herſelf perfectly unſuſpecting and unguarded. 
To deceive her, I muſt take the liberty to 
ſay it, is perfidy of the blackeſt dye. Nor 
can I conceive any thing more cruel, than to 
bring deſignedly upon any human being, the 
keen remorſe, the inſupportable anguiſh, 
which I know will be the portion of this 
young lady, when ſhe ne * 
upon the ſubject of her ruin. 

And ſo, Sir,” ſays Mr. Fielding, © hav- 
ing taken upon yourſelf to be Sir George's 
tutor, you are willing to extend your gracious 
liberality to all his friends. But I beg, good 
Sir, you will not take this trouble on my ac- 
count. Suffer me to go to the devil my own 
way. Oblige me ſo far, good Mr. Lindſay.” 

« Moft willingly, Sir,” Mr. Lindſay an- 
ſwered; © I yy object to taking Miſs 

Fluellen 
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Fluellen with you. But this is idle play.— 
Mr. Fielding will go on his way; I in mine. 
If he chuſes to call me out on this very ho- 
nourable buſineſs, I am ready. My life is of 
little value. I have often been weary of it; 
nor do I at preſent know why I ſhould cheriſh 

it with any extraordinary care.” 

c That is for me,” ſaid Sir George. 
tc Lindſay, in his rage for virtue, ſpares nor 
ries nor ſae. But a word with you, Field- 
ing,” 

When they were in the next apartment, 
Sir George began by ſaying, * that although 
he had had the complaiſance to fall in with 
his views upon Miſs Fluellen, he muſt not 
ſuppoſe he would carry it to ſuch a ſerious 
length as to put the life of his friend to the 
riſk; a man of firm honour and integrity; 
that the buſineſs with the young lady was 
bad enough of itſelf, and would by no means 
bear inſpection; but if it were to be further 
loaded with actions, which honour could not 
juſtify, he muſt beg leave to leave the pur- 
{uit of them entirely to himſelf, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Fielding, who was indeed much dif- 
poſed to mirth, laughed out right. 

«& Actions which honour will not juſtify,” 
cries he, © and honour juſtifies them every 
day? Faith, it ſeems, to be her principal bu- 
ſineſs.“ 

„ Juſt now, dear Fielding,” aid Sir 
George, I could wiſh to be ſerious.” 

« And I hate thee damnably, in this moral 
humour,” returned the other, —** Whatſo- 
ever I may give up to friendſhip, I fancy I 
ſhall never be preached o out hn a penny or a 
purpoſe.” 12 
Unleſs I preach oa ad Sir 
George, —< Well, give it up to my friend- 
ſhip and Mrs. Hammet's.“ | | 

What more Sir George ſaid concerning 
Mrs. Hammer, is not come to my know- 
ledge. Perhaps it may be gueſſed at by 


conſequences, More Py it is not 
worth E 
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IR GEORGE took ſuch inceſſant care 

to be engaged, that for ſeveral ſucceſſive 
days Mr. Lindſay had not once an opportu- 
nity to ſee him. At length he heard that the 
two Boiards had left the Spa with their ladies, 
and that Sir George and Mr. Fielding had 
the complaiſance to attend them as far as 
Liege. Two days he waited, not indeed very 
patiently, their return; the third morning 
aroſe with a rumour, that two Engliſh 
Milords had ſtolen the wives of two foreign 
noblemen, and carried them to France, If 
Mr, Lindſay could have doubted either the 


report 
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report or the identity of the two Milords 

Angloiſes, he was certified of both very ſoon, 

by the appearance of a ſervant of Mr, Field- 

ing's, ſent to conduct the gentlemen's bag- 

gage to Paris, who brought him the follow- 
ing letter: 

cc. Dear L indſay, 

« It is not to be expected that a young fel- 
low, flying to Paris on the wings of love and 
folly, ſhould flop in the midſt of his flight to 
rehearſe his compunctions and his remorſe ; 
yet it is certain, Lindſay, that when I do turn 
my eyes upon myſelf, which, by the bye, is 
as ſeldom as poſſible, I am not very well 
pleaſed at the ſight of ſo much fool. 
Every wiſe judge, however, before he 
condemns, will take into conſideration the 
quantity and quality of the temptation. —— 
Strong temptations require ſtrong powers of 
| reſiſtance. When the head and the heart 
join their forces honeſtly, conqueſt is ſure, — 
But alas! what is a head, when the heart is 
in oppoſition ? What, but a mere automa- 

ton, 
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ton, with ſpeaking eyes and tongue, all whoſe 
ſprings are put in motion by the heart. 

<« ] know not whether you will admit this 
apology, or any apology, without repentance; 
and I have not had time to weave the peni- 
tential web, but of ſo ſlight a contexture, that 
it diſſolves with a Grits, 

cc Will you come to Paris, Lindſay ?” 

c No, Sir George, not to ſee the man I 
once loved, loſt to honour and to himſelf,” — 
This is your language—I know it well; it's 
general fault is too great energy. I allow 1 
am floating upon the great ſea of folly, not 
ſunk. 

J preſume, if you chuſe not to come 
to Paris, my letter will find you at your old 
lodgings in Bloomſbury, whither J will write, 
if I am not abſolutely drowned at Paris, and 
inform you where you may addreſs your ad- 
monitions, which will be always welcome to 
your ſincere, but fooliſh friend, 


G. PaRADYNE.““ 


The 
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The letter contained a two hundred pound 
bank note, and a poſtſcript, requeſting Mr. 
Lindſay to diſcharge his and Fielding's 
debts, and carry the remainder to the account 
of friendſhip. 

There are minds, though not ſo thick up- 
on the earth as the ſtars in Heaven, which 
ſicken at pecuniary obligation, when the re- 
ciprocal ſentiment which makes it eaſy, and 
perhaps delightful, is expiring. Such was 
Lindſay's. A double neceſſity obliged him 
now to ſubmit. He had ſcarcely caſh 
enough to carry him to England; or if he 
had, did he know yet whence to tranſmit to 
Sir George. 

It might have been expected, that with 
whatſoever philoſophy our Ruſſians had been 
endued, ſuch a loſs, and ſuch an inſult, ought 
to have overthrown it. In the nature of hu- 
man things, blood and death ought to have 
followed. Whether it was owing to the mild 
temper of Chriſtianity, for Ruſſians are 
Chriſtians, ſome of them, or to ſome other 
cauſe, it is certain our Boiards did not loſe 

| their 
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their tranquillity. Inſtead of a revengeful 
purſuit, they viſited the grand cathedral at 
Liege with quiet curioſity, and with pious, 


perhaps grateful, hearts. 


-- >» 
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Ler us now call in at Mr. Fluellen's.— 
When the young lady could be brought 
to believe the report of her own deſertion, 
ſhe behaved with great dignity of ſpirit ; ſhe 
cried indeed, but ſhe ſcolded alſo. As to 
the aunt, ſhe received the account with great 
compoſure; for ſhe had been warned by 


three ſucceſſive dreams, and three cups of 
VOL, 111 E coffee 


PPC 
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| coffee had ſhewn her the fatality which hung 
over her niece. 

Squire Fluellen had much greater evils to 
complain of, than the loſs of a ſon-in-law. — 
He was now confined to his room; his ſto- 
mach refuſed to concoct the little aliment he 


gave it; wine was no longer a cordial; the 


powers of brandy were feeble. In ſuch a 
caſe, man thinks only of himſelf. 

Mr. Lindſay had now nothing to prevent 
his immediate return to England but his hu- 
manity. He ſaw Fluellen would die, and 
knew the conſequent diſtreſs of two ſuch fe- 
males. When he mentioned his departure, 
the old gentleman wrung his hands, and ſaid, 


ce if you leave us, the papiſhes will have our 
teeth out of our heads. The aunt took him 


aſide to inform him ſhe was ſure they would 
be all loſt; they ſhould never get back into 
Wales. Laſt night, in her firſt ſleep, ſhe 
ſaw three coffins as plain—as plain, Mr. 
Lindſay, as I fee you now.“ | 

Miſs Deborah was ſtill a more powerful 
pleader. It was true, ſhe could not forget 
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what a ſweet man Mr. Fielding was, if he 
would but be ruled; but next to Mr. Field- 
ing, ſhe loved Mr. Lindſay. She told him 
ſo.—“ If you will ſtay,” ſays ſhe, and con- 
duct us home—Now do.” - And ſhe gave 
him a kiſs. 

Frown not, dear ladies ; it was the kiſs of 
ſimplicity. A ſiſter might have given it,— 
But it was a kiſs. It came from lovely 
lips. Ir taſted of the ſweetneſs of innocence. 
Who could have reliſted it? 

Not Mr. Lindſay ; for Mr. Lindſay was a 
man. 

In ſhort, Mr. Fluellen died within the 
month. Almoſt the laſt words he ſpoke 
were, to requeſt they would carry his bones 
to Plimlimmon; for he was ſure he could 
never reſt in foreign countries. 

When they were all together on the Eng- 
liſh coaſt, Mr. Lindſay iuppoſed, that, by 
the help of their two Welch fervanis, they 
might have explored their way to Llanguilly. 
But to Miſs Deb, it appeared the couki n-t 
be ſate under any protection but Mr. Lind- 
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ſay's; and as man is never better pleaſed 
than when he is exerciſing humanity, or any 
other ſpecies of loving-kindneſs to a young 
and beautiful woman, he conſented to her en- 
treaties, and in fix days lodged them all ſafe 
in the tombs of their anceſtors; that for the 
living being an ancient manſion, ſeated in a 
dell, once ſurrounded by a moat, and guard- 
ed by a draw-bridge. 

To a man of Mr. Lindſay's reflective turn 
of mind, this wild country had extraordinary 
beauties. He deſtined a whole week to 
their enjoyment. This week paſſed, another, 
and another; for he could not reſiſt the en- 
treaties of the ladies; one of whom combated 
his reſolutions of departure with omens ;— 
the other with tears. Theſe tears were very 
engaging ; and the frank ſimplicity of Miſs 
Fluellen, contraſted with the artificial man- 
ners of the poliſhed world, was very engag- 
ing alſo. Sometimes Mr. Lindſay thought 
he perceived that Miſs Fluellen, ſo gentle, fo 
docile, and fo pretty, was the ſort of woman 
that muſt make him happy, if any woman 


could 
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could make him happy. In other moments 


he perceived that he could not be happy with 
ignorance ; and eſpecially with a woman in 
love with another man. Theſe varying mo- 
ments were becoming the plague of Mr. 
Lindſay's life, as they are of moſt other peo- 
ple's ; ſo, after thanking Miſs Fluellen for 
her kind treatment, he announced his depar- 
ture on the morrow, in a more determined 
tone. 
_ « If you will go, you will,” aye N 
Fluellen, poutingly, I cannot help it.” 

« I hope,” ſaid Mr. Lindſay, you are 
not angry.“ i 


<« J aſſure you,” anſwered ſhe, © I am not 


pleaſed,” 


« There is kindneſs even in your diſplea- 
ſure. But is there any wiſdom, my dear 
Miſs Fluellen, in putting off, from day to 
day, that which ought to have been done 
before?“ 

« If a man's not contented, that's another 
thing ; or elſe I don't know what you have 


to a ſo much in London. If you wanted 


E 3 only 
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only to write _ ya might write them 
here.“ 

« Live upon you, Miſs Fluellen,” 

« If I ſay welcome, what need you 
mind ?*? 

Do you think it poſſible 1 could live in 
the ſame houſe with ſo much goodneſs and 
ſweetneſs, without wiſhing to make it my 
own?“ 

e May be, it is but aſk 5 3 5 

te Can you ſo ſoon have forgot Mr. F ield- 
ing! p 
* No; I cry myſelf to ſleep about him 
every night. What then? I can't have him, 
you know.” 

« And would you marry one man, with a a 
prepoſſe ſſion in favour of another?“ 

« What harm would thinking of another 
do, if I did my duty to my huſband ?” 

« A part of that duty is to love your huſ- 
band, Miſs Fluellen.” 

« To be ſure—you need not tell me that.” 
Could you love two?“ 

« Yes, 
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te Yes, ſure—T loved you at Spa; you was 
ſo good and kind. For ſome things, I iked 
you better than Mr. Fielding. However, 
don't think I court you. If you don't like 
me well enough, you don't; I know that 
I'm not a fit wife for ſuch a ſcholar. Per- 
haps you might deſpiſe me; and I ſhould not 

like that. So things may be better as they 


Mr. Lindſay was going + to return an 
obliging anſwer to this, but was interrupted 


by Miſs Winifred, who aſſured him, that if 


he did go, worſe would come of it.— I 


know you laugh at me, Mr. Lindſay ; and 


to be ſure that's the only wicked thing you 
do. However, things that I have foretold 
have come true a thouſand times, and won't 
be leſs true becauſe you won't believe them. 


I never knew our Phillis howl three times 


about midnight, without ſome misfortune 
either to me or my friends; and ſhe did fo 


laſt night, The black raven has not had 


ſuch a hoarſe croak ever ſince we came back, 
and ſure I had the oddeſt dream. Where 


E do 
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do you think I dreamed your head was, Mr. 
Lindfay ? Our goat, Glandy, had run away 
with it into Llanguilly church-yard, and 
ſtuck it upon a cypreſs tree.“ 

The good aunt's dreams, added to the too 
too great ſimplicity of the niece, were a full 
balance to the beauty and innocence of the 
latter, aided by all the wild ruralities of 
Plimlimmon. So Mr. Lindſay, always an- 
{wering both the ladies with great politeneſs, 
had till the reſolution to adhere to his ill- 
omened purpoſe; and arriving at his old 
lodgings in Bloomſbury without accident, 


found there the following letter * on 


George Paradyne : 
e Dear Lind/ay, 
« If you have ſtill friendſhip ſufficient to 
rejoice at any evil that befals me, I ſend you 
Joy. All mortifications, which happen in 
conſequence of good advice neglected, are 
pleaſures to the givers of good advice; ſo 
I will give you pleaſure. 
© When, according to our moſt ſkilful ar- 
Tangernents, we had got our ladies into our 
reſpective 
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reſpective chaiſes, we thundered away, as if 
the devil had been at our heels. I have 
ſince had reaſon to believe our rapidity was 
unneceſſary; the Boiards ſeeming never to 
have entertained the barbarous thought of 
taking away our lives, or our ladies. 

ce At. St. Quintin, a chaiſe entered the inn 
yard, juſt as ours were ready to go out. I 
believe our drivers only ſtopped for their 
parting dram. In this minute of delay two 
ladies alighted from the new come chaiſe. 
Two ladies! the moſt unexpected and, at 
this inſtant, the moſt unwelcome—Miſs 
Colerain and Miſs Carlill. | 

ce Now, Mr. Lindſay, you are a man of 
ſcience, ſagacity, penetration; will you be ſo 
good to tell me what ſort of feelings I muſt 


| have had at this inſtant—this precious in- 


ſtant—when our drivers cracked their whips, 

and rattled away as faſt as eight horſes with 

thirty-two legs could go. | 
As to myſelf, I do not remember that [ 


was conſcious of any ſenſations whatever. 


Very much to the amuſement of Mrs. 
E 5 \ Almon, 
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Almon—the name of my finiſter divinity, 
Lindſay—I was dumb, deaf, and blind, to 
the end of the poſt. | 

. « Miſs Colerain! Miſs Colerain ! Oh! 
Her eſteem of me muſt be prodigiouſly en- 
creaſed by her knowledge of this brilliant ex- 
Ploit of mine. The hearing of it is unavoid- 
able; for, with the vanity of two young cox- 
combs, we had given it all poſſible celerity. 


Lindſay, if chou wanteſt illuſtration of 


that moral maxim, which thou haſt endea- 
voured to obtrude upon me in a thouſand 
ſhapes—that deviations from rectitude, one 
way or other, bring with them, or after them, 
a much greater quantum of pain than plea- 
ſure, write my hiſtory of a year and half, 


As far as concerns myſelf, I will ſwear to the 


truth of it. | 
« Now, Lindſay, what is to be done? I 
have you in my head ; I have Miſs Colerain 


in my heart; and in my alle a manger, and 


in my boxat the opera, I have Mrs. Almon. 

« But why was Miſs Colerain at St, 
Quintin ? Where was ſhe going? Whence 
did 
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did ſhe come ? And what is all this to 
me? For if I have any knowledge in wo- 
man—ſhe will think no more 
| « Of that fooliſh fellow, 
c Thy friend—that was, 
« GEORGE PARADYNE,” 


CHAT TL 


5 anſwer which Mr. Lindſay returned 
to this, and ſome others which fol- 
lowed, I intend to publiſh, when I publiſh the 
two volumes of ſermons which J deſign to 
extract from the graver part of this true hiſ- 
tory, for the benefit of that part of my fair 
readers, who, having happily got rid of the 
E 6. tumults 
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tumults of love and beauty, have ſettled to 


cards and devotion. They were very good, 


no doubt. Sir George thought them ſo.— 
They did not fail to produce conviction and 
even repentance—for an hour. But they 
failed in point of entertainment; and were 
not ſo happily calculated to fix the attention 
of a gay young man, as the ſmiles, the loves, 
the graces, and other manufactures of Paris. 

But in ſpite of Paris, and all things in it, 
Sir George had his hours of reflection. He 
had many things yet to unlearn before his 


preſent courſe of education could be com 


pleat. Above all, he had to learn the noble 
art of ſuſpending the action of the mind; of 
preventing it from obtruding its ſaucy re- 
monſtrances. 

Dui non proficit, deficit, All preceptors, 
all reviewers ſay ſo; from whence we may 
conclude, there is not a. ſingle foot of ground 
in all this habitable globe, which a man can 
ſtand ſtill upon. Sir George did not break 
this poetic axiom. If he did not advance 
with the rapidity of his friend Fielding, he 

| acquired 
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acquired ſuch a kind of reputation. amongſt 
the academicians of the ton, and amongſt the 
bons vivans, as not to diſgrace his country. 
I fancy he muſt have been near the ſum- 
mit of his attainments, when, in a letter to 
Mr. Lindſay, he could ſpeak fo gaily of the 


accident mentioned in 1t. 
Sir George Paradyne to Mr. Lindſay. 


ce J am ready to grant, dear Lindſay, that 
your ideas have a good moral appearance; 
but it muſt be owned at the ſame time, they 
are rather ancient; not very commodious, 
here, and rather injurious to my dear Mrs. 
Almon, who condeſcends to govern me, ra- 
ther more to my taſte at preſent, I ſwear, 
Lindſay, I hope and believe there will come 
a time when this will be my taſte no longer 
and when you will be able to congratulate 
my return to England, virtue, and roail 
beef; for I muſt confeſs, when I ruminete, 
chew the cud, I mean of my preſent plea 
ſures, I find the taſte ſour or bitter. I have 
had another monitor too - believe I ſhould 
_ ſay, 
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fay, a monitreſs. I met her in the Thuilleries, 
in the perſon of Miſs Colerain. At ſight of 
me ſhe ſtarted like a guilty thing, and left 
the walks with the ſpeed of a bird. Well, 
may her conſcience reproach her, when ſhe 
fees what an evil courſe of life ſhe has brought 
meto; for my dear Mrs. Almon was hang- 
ing upon my arm, and all Paris knows our 
loves are not ſanctioned by divine ordi- 
nances. | 

« I muſt own the rencontre did not fill me 
full of a pure and laſting joy; but Paris is. 
the emporium. of pleaſure ; and the demon. 
of gloom cannot live init to his own ſatisfac- 
tion. I forgot Miſs Colerain as ſoon as I 
was able. 

« After all, under favour of your philo- 
fophy, what can a man—a young mando 
better than learn his Horace, and put his 
learning to profit? Diffipere in loco, you 
know, is his favourite maxim. —“ In loco, 
Sir George Paradyne, I grant,” ſays my 
preceptor, Thank you, dear old gentleman, 
for this kind ſanction ; and if there is a fitter 
place 
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place under the moon than Paris—all Paris 
is miſtaken. f 

ce Yet at times at times — an Engliſh bo- 
ſom may get ennui in it, or even worſe. 
Yes, Lindſay, there is an acid in ſugar, and 
chemiſts are not the only people who can ex- 
tract it. 


« Your friend, 
« GEORGE PARADYNE.” 


CHAT, xn. 


T was now midwinter, fine, clear, and 

2 froſty, when the pleaſures of Paris are at 
their height. —One, quite new, awaited Sir 
George. Monſieur Freduel, a celebrated 
zeweller, called upon him one morning, to 
requeſt 
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requeſt the payment of 22,000 livres, Tt 
was for a ſprig which Mrs. Almon had ſeen, 
the moſt beautiful indeed ſhe ever had ſeen. 
If ſhe could have afforded ſuch a purchaſe, 
it would have gratified her exceſſively. But 
ſhe muſt not think of it. She had, indeed, 
too many proofs of Sir George's generoſity, 
to doubt his indulgence, were ſhe to requeſt 
it; but Sir Gcorge ſhould never be impor- 
tuned for unneceſſary expences on her ac- 
count. His intereſt could not be dearer to 
her were ſhe Lady Paradyne. Sentiments 
ſo generous claimed—the ſprig. 

Were it as eaſy to pay as to order, how 
would this world abound with queens of 
diamonds. 

Hitherto Sir George had imitated his fa- 
ther's economy, in paying for every thing 
when purchaſed ; ſo that he had never before 
deen aſked. It threw him into a little em- 
barraſſment. Caſh began to run ſcarce ;— 
but ſo far was Sir George from the unbluſh- 
ing effrontery of ſaying, for the hundredth 

| time, 
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time, call again next week, that he could not 
ſay it once. 

Mr. Freduel, a very polite man, ſaw the 
riſing bluſh, and gueſſed the cauſe. Before 
Sir George could find his anſwer, he begged 
ten thouſand pardons ; he was the laſt man in 
the world to put a gentleman to inconve- 
nience. The price indeed was a ready money 
price; the profit the loweſt imaginable ; but 
to accommodate a gentleman,. was infinitely 
ſuperior to all the profit in the world, 

Sir George at length found words to aſ- 


ſure Mr. Freduel he ſhould not be long a 


ſuffererer by his politeneſs. Mr. Freduel 
replied, © he ſhould ſuffer infinitely, if he 
underſtood Sir George to have been incom- 
moded by his importunity. So with many 
bows, he departed. 

Un Milford Angloiſe, is always a W 
able perſonage; but the more or the leſs of 
the Argent, it muſt be owned, does make a 
difference of character in France. © It was 


pity,” Monſieur Freduel ſaid to a few inti- 


mate friends, Le Chevalier Paradyne, un 
gentil 
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gentil homme partout It was pity he ſhould 
not be rich comme le diable.” 

Every thing is talked of at Paris. When 
it came to be rumoured that Sir George Pa- 
radyne was not as rich as the devil, he found 
that his paternal economy had not been ſuf- 
ficiently extenſive. Meffeurs les marchands 
des modes, les perfumiers, et les autres, on the 
part of Madame, humbly preſented him with 

accounts amounting to about 16,000 French 
pounds more. 

Do not be alarmed, FRO ladies. The 
French pound, which formerly held up its 
head as high as the proud pound Engliſh, 1s 
now not worth a fhilling ; fo that Mrs. Al- 
mon's #xknown favours, even adding the 
ſprig, do not yet amount to 2000]. No man 
that knows life, can poſſibly think it extra- 
vagant. 

Sir George, however, did not die life. 
But for a ſmall matter of droſs to upbraid a 
lady who had ſhewn ſuch liberal ſentiments, 
and had given him her dear ſelf, was what he 
could not do. He only complained to Mr. 
Fielding, 
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Fielding, who laughed, that ſuch a bagatelle 
ſhould give him a moment's perturbation. 
« But,” ſays Sir George, © you know I have 
loſt at play, and my menage here is actually 
higher than my revenue. My money is all 
drawn out of the funds, and l have drained 
my banker.” | 

« What haſt thou to do,” ſays Fielding, 
ce bur write to thy ſteward, en maitre. Raiſe 
me 10, oool. in three days, and tranſmit it to 
Saſſureau in Paris. Or carry my plate to 
Hoare's, and bid him ſend me 10001. imme- 
diately. Art thou not at age?“ 

ce Not at the age of effrontery,” ſaid Sir 
George, gravely, 

* Tant pis—ſo much the worſe,” ſaid 

Fielding. 
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A FIT of the ſpleen. is almoſt as good as 
a rainy day, for making a man think of his 
prayers, and other ſmall duties. So he fat 
down to write a few letters to England, to 
Lady Mary; to Mrs. Birimport; to Lindſay, 
and his ſteward. The two laſt were far the 
moſt difficult; for to Lindſay he was to con- 
feſs his errors, and to Mr. Cartwright his 
follies ; eſpecially the folly of being in debt, 
with a princely fortune. Then, for the firſt 
time ſince his arrival at Paris, he fat himſelf 
down—to think, 

The 
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The queſtion was, what ſhould he do to 
get rid of his preſent diſagreeable ſituation ? 
Some vigorous ſteps were neceſſary, But 
how to take them? He had promiſed Mrs. 
Almon to ſtay the winter at Paris. Mrs. 


Almon! She entered his imagination in the 


uſual alluring colours of voluptuouſneſs ;— 
but theſe colours were faded. Miſs Colerain 
entered alſo, all in white. The queſtion of 
ways and means was loſt. 

This day Sir George would not dine.— 
His party was for the Italian theatre. It was 


clear froſt. He choſe ſolitude and the Thuil- 


leries. There, with folded arms, avoiding 
the frequented walks, he muſed *till the ap- 
proach of evening. With eyes fixed upon 
the earth, he met two ladies, whom he would 
have paſſed unnoticed, but for a kind of half 
ſuppreſſed exclamation which reached his 


ear. He looked. The ladies were moving 


on. Sir George, rooted for a minute to the 
ſpot, at length turned his ſteps after them. 


« Will 
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ce Will not the gentle Miſs Colerain,” ſaid 
he, © deign to ſpeak to a man once eſteemed 
worthy of friendſhip ?” 

© I hope Sir George Paradyne is well!“ 
ſaid Miſs Colerain. 

« Ah! Miſs Colerain !” ſaid Sir George, 
< theſe are the cold and freezing words of 
common politeneſs,” - 

«© What more,” Miſs Colerain aſked, 
te does Sir George Paradyne expect of me? 

« Nothing,” Sir George anſwered ; “ I 
feel myſelf unworthy. I dare advance no 
claim, except the claim of penitence.” 

« Penitence !” ſaid Miſs Colerain, with 
emphaſis. 

* Yes—penitence,” replied Sir George; — 
ce can you doubt it ?” | 

Oh! yes,” ſaid ſhe; © certainly one may 
doubt it.“ 

« Will you,” aſked Sir George—< will 
you permit me to proveit? Will you per- 
mit me to ſhew you the trueſt, fondeſt heart ?” 

ce Shew it to Mrs. Almon,” anſwered the 


lady.—* I have done with hearts.“ 


They 
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They were juſt at one entrance of the 
Thuilleries. A footman ſtood with the door 
of a fiacre open. The ladies threw them- 
ſelves in. 

ce Miſs Carlill, too,” ſaid Sir George, ce is 
your boſom marble ?” 


<« I pity thee,” ſaid ſhe. The faacre drove 


Sir George looked, and ſent after it many, 


a ſigh, without once thinking of watching 

where it went. Alas! I ſhall preſent my 
20,000 fair readers with nothing but a cold 

collation. The man has no taſte for adven- 

ture. No. He returned back into the 
gardens, 
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To indulge in the luxury of reflection, he 
choſe the leaſt frequented walk. After two 
or three turns, he heard ſome footſteps be- 
hind him.— “ Plut à dieu, ſays a voice with 
emphaſis—*< plut 2 dicu. — Would to God 


the cry of nations. | 
„ Huſh,” Marquis,” anſwered another, 
e you ſeem to have forgot our admirable 


ſyſtem of Eſpionage. Some of theſe trees, 
piouſly as they rear their heads to the ſkies, 
may- be in the pay of government. You 
may be in the Baſtile to-morrow, for your 


* à dieus; and I for hearing them.“ 


« Monſieur 
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ee Monſieur le Comte,” ſays the other, if 

they Baſtile me, I will make the very walls 
bluſh for their pact of the conſpiracy againſt 
the liberties of mankind.” 

« Marquis,” ſays the Count, © here is one 
before us.” They paſſed Sir George, and 
went on, 

ce By his thoughtful air, ſaid the Count, 
te J ſhould take that gentleman to be Eng- 
. I 

ce You are right,” anſwered the Marquis; 
«jt is the Chevalier Paradyne, a young man 
of honour and talents, which at preſent he 
employs in love and bagatelle.” 

«© Happy country!” ſaid the Count, 
re where good government 1s ſufficiently ad- 
vanced to permit their firſt characters to 
Ge” 

Happy France!“ replied the Marquis, 
« if we judge by the quantity of trifling.— 
What ſay you to an Engliſh converſation, 
Count; I have acquaintance with the Che- 
valier ſufficient to introduce you?“ 
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ment, than he deſerved. 
the Noble Marquis might conceive him en- 
gaged in ſome phyſical or political reſearch, 
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ce Monſieur le Chevalier Paradyne,” ſaid 


the Marquis de la Fayette, turning back, 


* am happy to meet you. 
to introduce to you, Monſieur le Comte de 


(Give me leave 


Laily Tohlende], who has ſo nobly reſtored 


his unfortunate father's name, and raiſed his 


own.” TIPS | 
Sir George cd with great civility, 


for an Engliſhman. 


elt gives me pleaſure,” ſaid the Marquis, 


te when an Engliſh gentleman honours our 


walks with thinking in them. Since, as 
your firſt philoſopher ſays, re- action is equal 
to action, I hope, one day, theſe ſhades may 
be taught to infpire their own countrymen 


with thought.” 


Sir George anſwered, © he was afraid he 


had more honour done him by the compli- 
It was probable 


when in truth, he was only thinking of a very 


inſigmificant individ zual—himſelf.“ 
: | | « The 
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ce The proper ſtudy of mankind is man,” 


ſaid the Count—* his rights, his wrongs.” 

« Yes,” Sir George replied, “above all, 
his follies.“ 

« The greateſt of which,” ſaid the Mar- 
quis, © is the ſubmitting to have his liberty, 
his property, perhaps his life taken from him, 
by a man—no bigger than himſelf. It ſeems 
as if in ſome countries, the ultimate end of 
government was oppreſſion.” 

« In France,” ſaid the Count, © it is the 
maladie du pays, and I ſee ſmall hopes of a 
cure, while it is ſupported by one hundred 
and fifty thouſand men in arms. No—ſaid 
he, ſighing—theſe are not fit times for reme- 
dies.“ 

«© Comment,” replied the Marquis — 
ce when is the proper time for remedies, if it 
is not the time of ſickneſs ? and who knows 
who knows my dear Count—but what you 
call the inſtrument of oppreſſion, may be 
now ready to aſſume the protection of li- 
berty and equal rights ?” 
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“This is rather doubtful,” ſaid the Count, 
ſbrugging his ſhoulders. © But ſuppoſe it 
to, Marquis; the men of money, who now 
lead the world, who call themſelves the 
grand ſupporters of ſtates—ruin, ruin, would 
be their cry, and all their endeavours would 
be to produce it.“ 

_« Periſh,” ſaid the Marquis, indignantiy, 
© the whole race of financiering ſtateſmen, 
Periſh the race of lenders, who give to 
Kings the power of injuring the human 
race with facility. Periſh the little delegates 
of authority, who ſnatch the bread of life out 
of the hands which raiſe it; who dig up the 
ſeeds of induſtry before they can germinace.” 

** But the remedies, my dear PIs - 
{aid che Count. 

ce Cathartics, Count,” * the Mar- 
quis, “ purge - purge well if that will not 
do bleed a little.“ 

6% For cCathartics,” ſaid the Cas nt, as 
much as you will; but for the lancet—but 
you are an homme de guerre,” 


e What, 
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ee What matter, replied the Marquis, “ if 
a generation of ſlaves die, to obtain the equal 
rights of a thouſand generations to come.“ 

Your nation, Chevalier,” ſaid the 

Count, ſtands the foremoſt upon the globe, 
for liberty and good government, What, 
according to you, are the eflential princi- 
ples ?“ | 

c« believe,“ Sir George anſwered, © the 
grand ſecret lies in making our own laws, and 
granting our own money. You impole this 
trouble on your monarch. I adviſe you to 
take that fatiguing part of his buſineſs off his 
hands. Not that we do not make bad laws 
ſometimes, and give money for fooliſh pur- 
poles; but however, we may cut our fingers, 
we take care of our throats. 


_« I preſume,” ſaid the Marquis, © it is 


not the mere power of making laws, but the 
actual making of good ones, to which we 
mult attribute your happy ſtate.” 

« We have ſome,” Sir George replied, 
which we think excellent, It is true, we 
are obiiged for them to our forefathers. At 

F 3 


preſent, 
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preſent, the art ſeems declining amongſt us. 
Indeed our practice is now principally eon- 
fined to game laws, and laws of exciſe,” 

* You have ſome,” ſaid the Count, 
« which you conſider as more pecularly 
adapted to the preſervation of your rights?“ 

«© We have,” anſwered Sir George, © our 
Magna Charta, and our Bill of Rights.— 
We have an Habeas Corpus Act, which we 
think better than your Lettres de Cachet.— 
We prefer, too, our trial by jury, to yours 
by judges, who buy their offices; our open 
law proceſſes, criminal and civil, to your ſe- 
cret requiſitions ; in particular, we chuſe that 
no man ſhall be obliged to accuſe himſelf; 
conſequently, have no uſe for that ingenious 
piece of mechaniſm, the rack.” 

Damned to everlaſting ignominy, be the 
memory of the. contrivers,” ſaid the Mar- 
quis.—< It is with a light heart, Chevalier, 
you ſpeak of abuſes which fill mine with 
anguiſh,” 

« Say only it is with a Night ſpeech, Mon- 
fieur le Marquis,“ ſaid Sir George ; “ I hope 
there is no Engliſhman, I am fure no gene- 


rous 
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rous Engliſhman, who would not rejoice to 
hear ſo brave and liberal a nation had ſhook 
off the yoke of deſpotiſm. But is it that we 
are changing national characters in this con- 
verſation? It has been uſual to ſuppoſe the 
Engliſh a people who bore misfortune with 
paſſion or with gloom ; the French with 
gaietẽ de cœur. We ſtorm and ſwear ; you 
ſing and dance. Upon my honour, I have 
thought the advantage on your fide,” 

« Don't envy us, Chevalier, ſaid the 
Count; © it is impoſed upon us by a phy- 
ſical neceſſity. Were we to think, we fſhouid 
go mad.“ : 

The Count had a ſcle& party to ſup with 
him that night. He cordially invited Sir 
George. It conſiſted of patriots, whoſe 
names have been ſince famous. Never be- 
fore had Sir George heard the ſcience of go- 
vernment ſo freely canvaſſed ; the rights of 
men ſo deeply appreciated. There were 
ladies too, who prevented the converſation 
becoming too grave, by a thouſand ſprightly 
ſallies. Sir George had never ſpent ſo agree- 
able an evening. | 
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HAP. XVI. 


Tur ſocicty, which had pleaſed Sir 
George ſo much the. preceding night, made 
him bluſh in the morning. He made com- 


pariſons betwixt his old friends and his new . 


betwixt his new friends and himſelf. But 
compariſons are odious. He was obliged 
to confeſs that ſuch names as Baille, Fayette, 
and Mirabeau, would probably intereſt po- 
ſterity ; whilſt his own—Oh ! his own, per- 
haps might endure a month, in the annals of 
. 


In 
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In this humour, Sir George attended the 
breakfaſt table of Mis. Almon. She talked 
to him of the opera, the court, and the gal- 
lantries of yeſterday. The chattering of a 
magpye would at this moment have been as 
agreeable to Sir George. She expatiated 
largely upon tie merits of the young Mon- 
ſieur Groignard, ſon to the- great Fer niere 
Generale. 1 
Sir George ſilently. gave all Fermiers Ge- 
nerales to tivz devil. | 
« So rich,” fays Mrs. Almon, “ hc Knows 
no end to his wealth.“ 
« He may get over that inconvenience 
ſoon enough,” lays Sir George. 
« He gives Mademoiſelle de Parc, of the 
Italian theatre, one thouſand Louis a month,“ 
ſays Mrs. Almon.—“ Would you believe 
it? | 
< Tt is difficult, no doubt,” Sir George 
replied ; © but I have great faith, when the 
foily of mankind is in queſtion.” 

« And fo, Sir,” ſays Mrs. Almon, rather 
offended, ©* you call generoſity, folly.” 
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e That generoſity, I do certainly,” ad 
Sir George. 

* That kind of generoſity, I ſuppoſe you 
mean,“ returned Mrs. Almon ; © but don't” 
mind, n re not likely to Foe hurt by the 
imitation.” 


cc You, Madam, I preſume,” ſays Sir 


| George, © think I am not yet fool enough.” 


e don't imagine you have much to re- 
proach yourſelf with, on the ſide * genero- 
ſity,” replies Mrs. Al mon.“ 

«© Oh! that,” ſays Sir 8 ce can never 
equal Mrs. Almon's merit; what generoſity 
can?“ | 

«© What humour are you in, Sir George?“ 
aſked the lady. | 

« The humour to be wiſe,” anſwered he, 
“ Heaven continue it. But as there are no- | 
probabilities of this in Paris, I intend in a 
few days to bid it adieu.“ 

« You are maſter of your own actions, 
my Lord,” ſays Mrs. Almon.” | 


e Yes—thank Heaven, my lady,” replied 
Sit George. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Almon burſt into tears. 


Sir George had not time to conſider this 


phenomenon, before Mrs. Hammet came in, 
hanging upon the arm of Mr. Fielding. 

« How is this,” ſaid the latter, © I am 
| aſtoniſhed. 

« What! at the prodigy of a lady's tears,” 
faid Sir George, © We have only been ſay- 
ing a few civil things to each other. My 
generoſity 1s not to her taſte. So, to avoid 
offence, I am for England.” | | 


« Toerect an altar to wiſdom,“ ſaid Mrs. 
Almon. | | | 

« Let it be a temple, Fade“ ſaid 
Fielding, © and make me high prieit.” 

« Thy ponti :ficalia,” replied Sir George, 
cc the cap and bells. 
„ So,” returned Fielding,“ ſhall the prieſt 
be worthy of the temple.” 

« A pretty entertainment this,” ſaid Mrs. 
Hammet, © and quite new. But do you 


know that. Count Garand has broke his ar- 


rangement with the Ducheſs of Nampound; 
and that the Duke reſents for his lady, wich. 
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ſo much vivacity, that it is decided at Ma- 
dam Paulet's coteriẽ, the affair muſt termi 
nate by the ſmall ſword.” 


« Excellent,” ſaid Mr. Fielding; in Eng- 


land, we put to the ſword the friends who 
will—not thoſe who will not—be familiar 
with our wives. The French leave us 
wretchedly behind—1n liberality of ſentiment. 
A little more, and they will rival the areoi of 
Otaheite ; could they bargain with death to 
take care of the children.” 

Oh! but in general,” ſaid Mrs. Ham- 
met, © huſbands in France take no care at 
all of the love concerns of their ladies; but 
the Duke is under a peculiar neceſſity.— 
You ' muſt know that he himſelf is the 
Ducheſs's firſt and greateſt paſſion; and 
when it happens that ſhe is without an affair, 
this paſſion returns upon her with vaſt ar- 
dour. This the Duke finds inconvenient, 
and is obliged to cxert himſelf to provide for 


his lady in a way leſs incommodious.” 


The - 


* n 


The converſation proceeding in the ſame 
manner, Sir George found it trifling, inſipid, 
unintereſting; ſo withdrew without cere- 
mony, to devote himſelf to philoſophy. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Ficar happy hours Sir George conſe- 


crated to virtue and to patriotiſm. Againſt 


deſpotiſm ke wrote a bitter phillippic. Uni- 


verſal benevolence ſeemed to inſpire his pen; 


and never before had he felt ſo highly the 
dignity of his nature. From this hour he 


determined to quit his follies, and to regard 


all purſuits, all occupations, as beneath him, 
6 that 
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that did not ſome way or other tend to the 
amelioration of the ſtate of mankind. 

Of ſpeculations ſo ſublime, it is impoſſible 
a man ſhould ever grow weary ; and Sir 
George determined to indulge himſelf *till 
the hour of repoſe. He dined. A few 
glaſſes raiſed his ſpirits to a higher tone, — 
He was almoſt in raptures. He took up 
the pen to give an account of his regenera- 
tion to Mr. Lindſay. After this, he began 
to reſume his ſublime ideas. They were in 
rebellion. He ſtretched, yawned, and at laſt 
found it abſolutely neceſſary to get up and 
walk. | 
What party Mrs. Almon hae; by knew 
not, nor where it was likely ſhe ſhould trifle 
away that time which. was never uſed bur for 
trifling purputes. For himſelf, he choſe the 
opera. | 
Arrived at the theatre, he threw his eyes 
around in ſearch of patiiors. Not one whom 
he knew was in the theatre. But, in one 
box, he perceived Mrs. Almon, Mrs. Haru- 
met, che Marchioneſs de Craience, the Count 
Poree. 


— 
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Poree and Monſieur de Groignard; in praiſe 
of whoſe generoſity Mrs, Almon had been: 
ſo laviſh in the morning; who now ſat by 
her ſide, and grinned in her face with ſuch 
apparent ſatisfaction, that Sir George 


thought it extremely probable the thouſand. - 
Louis per month were going to change their 


direction. 

What was this to him? What was it to 
him who ſtooped to pick up the bauble he 
had thrown away ? So he endeavoured to fix. 
his attention upon Artaſerſe, and the heroes 
who die in ſong. | | 

It might have been better, or it might not; 
the opera-houſe is no place for metaphy ſic 
diſquiſition. That man had been made ca- 
pable of governing two or three ſenſes at 
once. For whilſt Sir George was directing 
his ears to the muſic, his eyes, without ade 
fixed themſelves. upon Monſieur Groignard 
and Mrs. Almon, and diſturbed the peace- 
able poiſeſſion Signor Pracini had obtained 
of his auditory nerves. Signor Pracini, on 
his ſide, diſturbed Mrs. Almon in her opera- 

; tion 
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tion on the eye; and neither ſenſe ſent any 


but diſordered notices to Sir George's ſen- 


forium. 

It was impoſſible that any ſenſorium ſo har- 
raſſed, ſhould live in comfort. Sir George 
changed his box for. another, where his eyes 
could not play him this impertinent trick, — 
Monſieur Dangeneau, of the French guards, 


was in it: and was fo intent on giving the 


nomenclature of the houſe toa friend, that he 
did not perceive Sir George's entrance. 


His friend directed his glaſs to Mrs. Al- 


mon.—* That lady,” ſaid Monſieur Dange- 

neau, © is Engliſh, and handſome, as you 

ſee. She is the chere amie of the Chevalier 
Paradyne.” 


« And who, aſked Monſieur Parrague,. 


his friend, © is the gentleman, who is incel- 
ſantly neſtling his long noſe in her car ?? 

« C'eſt Monſieur Groignard, ſon of a 
Fermier Generale, who has left him a few 
million livres, which ſeem an inſupportable 


burthen to him, by the pains he takes to — 


rid of them.“ 


«Is 
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« Is he,” aſked Mr. Parroque, © petition- 
ing the lady to aſſiſt him?“ 

ce C*eſt probable,” anſwered the other. 

And the Chevalier--what will he ſay?“ 

aſked Parroque, 5 

« Je ne ſcai pas, replied Dangeneau.— 
« All I know 15, that the Engliſh do not love 
Fermiers Generales; and that Monſieur 
Groignard's noſe is in ſome danger.” 

Sir George, not finding himſelf much 
amuſed by all this, left the theatre, and re- 


turned home. Here he found preparations 


for un petit ſo:per, which he found Mrs, Al- 
mon gave this evening. This, himſelf un- 
conſulted and unnoticed, did not ſerve to re- 
cal his good humour. So 4 la mode d An- 


gleterre, he went to bed ſupperleſs and ſplene- 


tic. 

It was not with all the grace of a polite. 
man that Sir George paid his morning coin- 
pliments to Mrs. Almon ; nor did the lady 
wear her accuſtomed aſpect of ſweet compla- 


cency. Big war fat upon the brow of each. 


Sir 


{ 
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Sir George ſtruck the firſt blow, by hoping 
ſhe found Monſieur Groignard to her taſte. _ 

She anſwered, © Yes.” 

* I congratulate you, Madam,“ ſaid Sir 
George, © he is a moſt accompliſhed gentle- 
man. TI ſhould fear, indeed, his fine noſe 
might incommode you, but that it will ſneeze 
Louis d'ors into your boſom.” 

© Make what ſuppoſitions you pleaſe, Sir 
George.” | 

« A genteel contempt, this, you honour 
me with, Madam,” 

e You taught it me, Sir.“ 

* You improve upon your maſter,” 

« am glad of it.” | 

ce It is true, then, you have engaged with 
Monſieur Groignard?“ 

&« I conſider myſelf as no longer engaged 
to Sir George Paradyne. What becomes of 
me co we it cannot be worth his while to. 
inquire,” 

« It fits quite eaſy upon you, Madam.” 

e It ought to do, Sir, ſince you thought 

proper to give me ſuch ample provocation.“ 
« Me! 
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«© Me! Madam.—Me give the provoca- 


tion! Me, whom you reproached with want 


of generoſity.” 

ce Did I do you injuſtice, Sir?“ 

© Have I not in a few months laviſhed— 
but I ſcorn to proceed.” 

e Whatſoever you have lavithed, Sir 
George, I preſume, my particular ſhare will 
not ſtand high in the account.“ 


e Your impatience to receive is very 


lively, Madam.” 

« There is no neceſſity for unmannerly 
inſult, Sir George. You have indicated your 
intention to ſeparate in terms ſufficiently 


plain, Allow me a few hours, and then 


adieu for ever.” 

Mrs. Almon threw herſelf upon the ſofa, 
in a kind of tender anger. Nothing inani- 
mate could be more beautiful than her diſha- 
bille. A ſnow white leg and foot played in 
gentle agitation, Her boſom—no—T will 
not meddle with that. Her eyes, which 
threw ſo late indignant lightnings, were now 
ſuffuſed with tears. One lovely hand was 


employed 
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employed in covering thoſe eyes, as if 


aſhamed of their expreſſion; the other ſeein- 
ed, by a gentle preſſure below the breaſt, to 
indicate all was not right about the region of 
the heart. 

The object and the attitude might have 
been worthy the chiſſel of Pygmalion. Sir 


| George had not ſtood in contemplation of it 


more than five minutes, before he found the 
angry paſſions all giving way. Pity, and ſome- 
thing ſtill ſweeter than pity, became ſoon his 
predominant feelings, He went toward the 
ſofa, and taking that hand which covered her 
eyes, ſaid, in a ſofcened accent, „% Mrs. 
Almon!“ 

Her only anſwer was tears tears but 
ſhe did not withdraw her hand. 

Sir Gcorge repeated the words 1 in a tone 


ſtill more muſical. 


6c Sir George the lady n 
There was a time,” —ſaid Sir George, 
Tes, — ſhe anſwered, r «© there 
u time.“ 


« And 
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« And is it gone for ever?” aſked Sir 
George. 

«© You beſt know, Sir George.“ 

« Oh! that it depended upon me.” 

6 Certainly it does, Sir George.“ 

c And have you not then engaged withy 
Groignard ?” 

« Name him not, Sir George ; he's my 
averſion. Once ſeparated from you, it will 
be long long - before my heart opens again 
to tenderneſs.“ 

« My angel.” 

ce My dear Sir George.“ 

« And ſo—yes—it was ſo in Terence's 
time. Amantium ira, amoris redintegra- 
tio et, | 
I ſtop here to obviate a difficulty which 
will ariſe in the minds of my fair readers. — 
This, they will ſay, is incomprehenſible.— 
We thought it was with Miſs Colerain, not 
with Mrs. Almon, Sir George was in love. 

« Can a man love two at once ?”? 

« Yes, dear ladies, three.” 


ce Deteſted be ſuch love!“ 


Amen. 
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Amen.—But be not angry with me, dear 
ladies; it is nature makes the enigma, not I. 
If the human heart is inexplicable, is it my 
fault? I am only a ſimple recorder of facts. 

ce Simple enough. 

« What can I do? There are makers of 
motives enough already, more than know 
their trade, or I am deceived. Am I. a 
biſhop * that I ſhould deviate from the plain 


path of truth, and take the high priori road 
to ipſe-dixitation ? the quantity of error in 
the ſoul of this habitable globe, needs not 


the leaſt increaſe. All I can ſay in favour 
of Sir George Paradyne is, that he had a 
heart very much diſpoſed to human kind- 
neſs. That Miſs Colerain was not, and Mrs. 
Almon was preſent to receive the benefit of 
this diſpoſition; and finally, that Sir George 
was not quite twenty and two, 


CHAP, © 
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x 
* 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Laer us leave him a while to baſk in the 
ſun-ſhine of Mrs. Almon's fmiles, and revel 
in the gaities of Paris; let us croſs the chan- 
nel, and fee if England has any thing worthy 
our notice. 

The miniſtry had fallen there ; a dreadful 
ruin always. Every body knows, that it is 
the duty of thoſe who have deſcended the 
ladder of ſtate, without breaking their necks, 
to attack the mounting crew with all manner 
of miſſile weapons, the chief of which are the 
tongue and the pen, Lord Auſchamp had 

uſed 


* 
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uſed both to little purpoſe. The abilities 
which had rendered him a great man with 
clerks in office, were of ſmall eſteem with 
the people of England. This only ſerved to 
throw Lord Auſchamp into a greater rage, 
and to convince him more ſtrongly, that the 
preſent adminiſtration were a let of the moſt 
abandoned miſcreants that this unhappy na- 
tion ever ſaw. All cheir aim was to enlarge 
the power of the people, already too licen- 
tious, and curtail the prerogatives of the 
crown, which had ſcarce any prerogatives | 
left. 

And it would be worthy of your pen, 
Mr. Lindſay,“ ſaid he to this gentleman, 


cc to expoſe their inden politics, and de- 


* 


tect their crooked arts. 

« My pen, my Lord, ſuch as it is, ſhall 
always be at the ſervice of moral and politi- 
cal virtue,” anſwered Mr. Lindſay ; © but 


hitherto, I think we have no public act, by 
which we can judge the preſent miniſtry ho- 


ſtile to either.“ 


« Oh !” 
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ce Oh!” ſaid Lord Auſchamp, „1 know 
them—1 know them to a man, Depend 
upon it, Mr. Lindſay, England will ſoon be 


a republic, if theſe men are ſuffered to be at 


the helm of affairs. Aſſure yourſelf, Mr. 
Lindſay, you ſhall be well paid. You have 
an able pen. It cannot be employed in a 
better cauſe; and I engage to furniſh you 
with materials. I know how to come at the 
ſecrets of office. | 
« Pardon me, my Lord,” Mr. Lindſay 
replied; © the ſecrets of office are not the 
beſt materials for any pen; and ſurrepti- 
tiouſly obtained - what honeſt pen will uſe 
them ?” | 
It was at Mr. Birimport's where this im- 


pertinent ſentiment was uttered ; Lord Auſ- 


champ meaſured the ſpeaker with a con- 
temptuous eye, and riſing with great dignity, 
bade good morning to Mr. and Mrs, Birim- 


port, and walked to his chariot. 


Mr. Birimport had cauſes of diſlike to 
Lord Auſchamp, who, he was accuſtomed to 
tell Mrs. Birimport, was only a pompous 
vu uh © G cypher. 
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cypher. He was therefore pleaſed with Mr. 
Lindſay this morning, and entered with him 
into a confidential diſcourſe; in the proſecu- 
tion of which, Mr. Lindſay, with an air that 
called for ingenuouſneſs, aſked his ſentiments 
of Mr. Haſtings. 15 
„ Oh!” anſwered Mr. Biriaport, * the - 
thing i is plain. The man 1s a damned clever 
fellow; has done a great deal of evil and a 
great deal of good, with little ſcruple about 
the means. I had a good deal to do with 
him; and n admired, feared, and de- 
teſted him.“ 

Mr. Lindſay had thought it his 4 to 
pay his reſpects to Mrs. Birimport imme- 
diately on his return to London. He was a 
moſt welcome viſitant, for he extenuated the 
faults of the brother whom ſhe loved; and 
ſhe was an intereſting object to Mr. Lindſay ; 
for he knew the character of the huſband, an 
ingenious tormentor of himſelf, and all about 
him. Mr. Lindſay's morning viſits were 
therefore frequent to Mrs. Birimport. In 
one of theſe, about a month after the preced- 


ing 
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ing converſation, Mr. Birimport, ſuffering 
perhaps under a fit of hypocondriaciſm, was 
out of humour; and took occaſion to con- 
tradict all which Mr. Lindſay ſaid ſo provok - 
ingly, that this gentleman could not reſiſt 
making a few retorts ; but ſhortened his vi- 
ſit to prevent the neceſſity of more. 

After his departure, Mr. Birimport fell in- 
toa reverie ; out of which he burſt with this 
odd unfiniſhed obſervation. 

c Tf the Ganges ſhould roll back into 
Thibet,” ſaid he, © one may expect a wo- 
man - a ; | 

« What? Mr. Birimport,“ aſked Mrs. 
Birimport, ſmiling, | 

© This Lindſay,” faid he, © is a ſenſible 
fellow at times, too; you admire him, Ma- 
dam.” | 

<« I think him cenfble, anſwered ſhe. 

«09 do—Why—the man 1s plauſible, 
What may be his age?“ 


« About thirty, I ſhould think,” faid Mrs, 
Birimport, 
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« Don't you think him handſome, Ma- 
dam.” | 5 1 

«I think him very well,” ſhe anſwered. 

Very well, do you? Why, yes—as you 
ſay, he's very well. ne indigent, I ſup- 
poſe?“ | 
Not very rich, I doubt.” 

Oh !—you doubt. Should you not like 
to have the world at your command, Ma- 
dam; to have the pleaſure of raiſing indi- 
gent merit?“ 

ce Some power of that kind I mould thipk 
agreeable, Sir.” 935 

« Yes—T dare ſay—and Lindſay would 
experience it's firſt effects?“ 

ce] hope he is comfortable by my brother's 


1 ſaid the lady —“ though not af- 
fluent.“ | 

« Oh! you hope,—Yes, I dare ſay. It 
would have been very ungrateful of your 
brother not to have done it, conſidering the 
good advice he 0 given him, not to follow 
naughty women!“ 


EI 
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ei I do not imagine my. brother would 
have been worſe for following Mr. Lindſay's 
advice.” / 
« No—T dare ſay. Pray what mi is he 
of?“ ; 
*« He is the fon of a clergyman; of a 


Scotch family; related to Sir Andrew 
Lindſay, of Fifcſhire.” 


Oh! a poor gentleman of blood. Why 
that would take away all the indecorum 
now, if a wealthy lady ſhould be deſirous of 
relieving indigent merit, and railing birth 
from obſcurity,” 
dc This has been often done, Mr. Birim- 
port; and I never underſtood that it was ex- 
poſed to cenſure,” 

«Oh! you have not underſtood this. 


Perhaps, Madam, conſidering what a huſ- 


band you have got, you do not underſtand it 
to be cenſurable, to give away a little felicity 
by anticipation ?. a ſmall foretaſte of joys to 
come?“ | 

« Mr. 1 “ ſaid the aſtoniſhed 


lady. Then, burſting into tears J can al- 
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low,” ſays ſhe; © for infirmity of be I 
can ſubmit to your arts of teazing. But this 
I cannot bear.” 

Saying this, ſhe left the room precipitately. 

The ſame day ſhe wrote Mr. We Lg the 
following note : 

«© Mrs. Birimport's b to Mr. 

Lindſay, requeſts him not to call upon her 
in Portland- place at prefent ; peculiar en- 
gagements rendering 1 it inconvenient to ſee 
him.” ; 
Fes - poor lady—” faid Lindfay, 1 
know thy peculiar engagements; and ſhould 
not be ſorry if death, the only power which 
can, would break it. - 

Becauſe I have never, in any one ſentence 
that I remember, coupled together Lindſay 
and love, my fair readers will have concluded 
him cold and inſenſible. It is time to cor- 
rect this error. Miſs Carlill, ſenfible, ſhrewd, 
and an enthuſiaſt in friendſhip, aſſailed with 
no common force ; but he ſtrung every nerve 
for reſiſtance. It would have been to unite po- 
verty with poverty. It would have been giv= 


ing 
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ing too a ſanction to Sir George's imprudent 

then imprudent—paſſion for Miſs Colerain, 
Miſs Fluellen too gave him many a ſoit emo- 
tion, which pride and prudence together ſcarce 
enabled him to combat with ſucceſs. Per- 
haps he ſaved himſelf only by flight. Even 
in London, he was ſcarcely ſafe; for the con- 
tention was renewed by a letter from that 
fimple charmer, which will be the ſubject of 
the next chapter. 


1 11 AP, XIX. 


FW. Dear Mr. Lindſay, 


| 1 RECEIVED your laſt kind letter, and 
am thankful, as I ought to be, for the pains 
you take -to improve me. I am more ſen- 
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fible every day how much I want a true 
friend; for thoſe that I thought to be ſo, 
prove themſelves nothing leſs. Miſs Owen, 
who is the only young perſon of my own 
ſex that 1 have ever been intimate with in all 
my life, aſked me to go to Aberiſtwyth aſ- 
ſembly; ſo I went. I thought aſſemblies 
had been places where one might go for to 
learn manners and politeneſs; but I muſt 
ſay that I did not ſee much of either. No- 
body took notice of me, except to laugh; 
and nobody ever aſked me to dance. So 
the next morning 1 inquired of Mifs Owen 
what could be the reaſon. And ſhe ſaid I 
was not dreſſed properly ; for my handker- 
chief was not puffed out at my boſom, till 
my face looked as if it was peeping out of a 
buſh. Then my cap was too ſmall, and my 
' hair not frizzled enough; ſol was only what 
you uſed to call neat, and liked me for.—— 
Miſs Owen ſaid, ſhe was aſked by a lady if 
Mr. Fielding taught me that mode of dreſ- 
fing ? I wonder how any body here ſhould 
know about Mr. Fielding. And a gentle- 
5 | | man 


| 
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man anſwered, he was of opinion that Mr. 
Fielding would ſooner have taught me to 
undreſs. Was not this ſpiteful. But I 
don't care, for I promiſe you I won't be long 
among 'em.. | 8 
&« About a month ago ſince, my aunt was: 
married to Parſon Nowel. He has two- 
benefices, which both together bring in about 
fifty pounds a year; and I made aunt's for- 
tune up ſix hundred pounds, ſo they'll do: 
very well, for ſhe's pait breeding. Parſon 
would have had me come to board with. 
them; but I did not like it; for he is but a 
fo-ſo man; and JI need not go any where to: 
learn ignorance, have enough at home. 
« You know Mr. Owen ap Jones ap 
Price, for he was here when you was He 
comes a courting to me whether | will or no, 
and I'm forced to give him my company out 
of civility; for one can't be rude in one's- 
own houſe, you know, Nothing will ſay 
him nay ;. and it makes me as crols.; as two 
ſticks. . 
8 G. 5 But: 
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« But I've worſe to tell yet: You know 
our man, David Gam; what *a Sawney he 
was when we ſet out, and what coxcomb he 
came back.—What do you think? If his 
impudence did not offer himſelf to me for a 
huſband, telling me he was born of honeſt 


parents, and all that. I aſked him what I 


ſhould get by marrying; and he ſaid a good 
bed-fellow. So 1 hit him a flap on the 
chops, and paid him his wages that bleſſed 
hour, 55 


« Now you know, I'm. in a lone houſe—' 


and that's not proper and I don't like 
Wales. So 'm coming to London. But 
don't be frightened—Fm not coming to 
have you againſt your will. All I deſire is, 


that you will find me a fit place to board in, 


either in London or near it; and now and 


then juſt aſk me how I do. I can afford to 
give one hundred pounds a year for board 


for myſelf and maid, and three rooms; and: 
have another hundred pounds to ſpare—and 


* 
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I'm ſure, if you've any uſe for it, you ſhall 
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be as welcome as flowers in May. So hop- 
ing to hear from you ſoon, I remain 

© Your humble ſervant, 
ce to command, | 


&« D. FLUELLEN.” 


Notwithſtanding Miſs Fluellen's promiſe 
not to have Mr. Lindſay againſt his will, it muſt 
be owned he was rather alarmed; and in or- 
der not to be obliged to afk her how ſhe did. 
too often, he thought near London was bet- 
ter for her health than in it. So he took 
her convenient lodgings at Mile-end, where. 
ſhe arrived within the month ; and where we. 
mutt leave her, in order to attend the more 
important concerns, now tranſacting in 
France. 
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p. XX. 


Is I have hitherto ſaid little of Mr. Field 
ing, it was becauſe I had little to ſay. His. 
was a life of uniformity. His amuſement, 
notwithſtanding the charms of Mrs. Ham- 
met, was low amour; his avocation gaming. 
He ſought. the ſociety of no patriots, no li- 
terati; nor was he, like Sir George, ever- 


troubled by compunction or remorſe. Al- 
though he did Sir George Paradyne the ho- 


nour to call him his deareſt friend, he had 
formed a friendſhip of much greater intimacy. 
with Count Colliano, who had come from. 


London to Paris, and who, on his firſt ar- 
| rival, 


| 


ye 9 * s ” 


| fible for any lady to exceed Mrs. Almon in 
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rival, Sir George ſhunned, as far as was poſ- 
fible, without tranſgreſſing the laws of po- 


| liteneſs. Accident, however, or perhaps not 


accident, brought about an occurrence, which 
ſhewed the Count to be ſo much the gentle- 
man, that Sir George now courted, as much 


as he before ſnunned him. 


This accident was a race upon the plain 
des Sablons, between two racers, Alfred and 
Pepin ;. the firſt, Engliſh bred, the other 


French. The glory of the two nations was 


concerned in it, and an Engliſhman cannot, 
in ſuch a caſe, but feel for the glory of his. 
country. Fielding was decidedly for Alfred, 


not as being Engliſh, but as being the beſt. 


He had made an acquaintance with the 


jockey, who was to ride Alfred, an honeſt 
_ Yorkſhireman;. who aſſured him he knew 


the length of Pepin's foot to an inch. Field- 
ing imparted this. to Sir George in confi- 


dence. 


Now, ſince the laſt fracas, it was impoſ- 


the- 
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the ſoft inſinuating powers. Perhaps there 


is ſcarce one wife in all London who would 


have taken the pains ſhe did, to keep Sir 


George from thinking; that enemy to gal- 
lantry, to pleaſure, and herſelf. She knew 
the grand ſpecific was diſſipation, and ſhe 
gave it in every poſſible form and manner. 


Sir George could not reward her for all 


this, as he wiſned. His ſtock in the funds 
was gone, and he had drained his banker.— 
A few rouleaus, of one hundred Louis each, 
occaſionally tofled in her lap, was all he had 
done. He was ſenſible 'ſhe deſerved a great 
deal more ; and the race above-mentioned, 
gave him an opportunity to be generous, 
without the diſgraceful-means of EN 
his revenues, 

Alfred won the firſt heat with eaſe, a 
four to one, ſix to one, reſounded over the 
plain. Sir George offered bets upon this 


fpiriced calculation, all of which were taken 


by Count Colliano.; when, in the midſt of 
the ſecond heat, Alfred was ſeen to ſlip be- 


kind, and neither that heat nor the next could. 


be 
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be prevailed upon to take the lead by any 
perſuaſion whatever, 

It muſt be owned, Sir George did not 
bear this reverſe with all the nonchalance of 
a- philoſopher, or of a well initiated gameſter. 
He drank Champaiene in abundance, to' get 
it out of his head; and when the Count, like 
a man of honour, offered to give him his 
revenge at hazard, the ſame evening, he ac- 
cepted the offer, and flew with eagernefs to 
decide the conteſt, Sir George threw well, 
and gained upon the Count the firſt hour,— 
The ſecond, fortune changed ;—a circum- 
ſtance not uncommon with young gameſters. 


He threw the dice into the fire, and called for 
freſn. This operation was repeated more 
than once, without ſuccefs. His irritation 


increaſed: with his ill fortune. In ſhort, not 
to dwell upon a ſcene, of which proud man 
has little cauſe to be proud, at break of day, 
he found himſelf engaged to the Count for 
ſomething more than ten thouſand guineas; 
and with this cordial cup of conſolation, he 
retired to his hotel to—reſt, 


Sir 
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Wl | Sir George's mind had ſo harraſſed his 
| body, that he did not awake ill late. Then 
I | came coffee and reflection; and with them 
0 remorſe and horror. Theſe were ſucceeded 
by diſdain of life, a feveriſh diſorder, not un- 
common with Engliſh gentlemen in ſimilar 
circumſtances. The Count called, and per- 
ceiving the ſyinptoms, aſſured Sir George 
he did not want his money ; that he ſcorned 
to diſtreſs a gentleman ; that he would have 
the goodneſs only to aſcertain the ſum by a. 
proper obligation, and take his own time for 
payment. 
This very genteel 1 of the Count's- 
revived Sir. George's ſpirits, He gave the 
Count his proper obligation, and with it a. 
cordial invitation to do him the honour to- 
| conſider the hotel as his own houſe, Mrs. 

Almon entered to inquire of Sir George if he 

would do her the honour to be of her party 
' to-day. They went out. together. The 
plain des Sablons. had the preceding day 
transferred a great deal of property beſides 
Sir George's; and ruin is a moſt ample 
33 on fund. 
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fund of mirth for the Pariſians. A young 
banker too had ſtopt payment—for love.—- 
Theſe were great conſolations; and Sir 
George, having laughed half an hour at other 
peoples follies, forgot to cry at his own. 


CRAP. xxh 


Tunis airy courſe Sir George Paradyne 
had the ſteadineſs to purſue 'till the winter 
was nearly cloſed, by which time his com- 
plaiſance to the Count had induced him to 
grant other obligations to no ſmall amount. 
He had, however, now got tolerably well 
rid of the ridiculous habit of retroſpection.— 

| Louth, 


3 | Mr As Ht 1% 
Youth, he ſagely concluded, muſt have its 
follies ; the ſeaſon would be over ſoon ; 
a few years economy would free him from 
their effects; and there was little wiſdom 
in looking back at a dreary view, when the 
proſpect before was all roſe and carnation, 
Sir George had allo forgot to think of Miſs 
Colerain. One ſtep more was wanting, to 
ſee her without emotion—and the road to 
virtue would probably ads Tr barred to 
him for ever: ::. ; 

It was the faſhion to viſit the Palais 
Royale.—One day Sir George had attended 
Mrs. Almon, and her inſeparable party thi- 
ther. In the gallery of paintings, two ladies 
ſeemed to draw more the attention of the 

company than Daphne and Apollo—-A 
pretty elegant quaker- like figure atttacted 
the gaze of the ladies, whilſt the eyes of the 
gentlemen were fixed upon a lady, who had 
no par ticularities to draw attention, except 
ſuperior beauty and grace. 

Sir George no ſooner threw his eyes upon 
this A lady, than he ſuddenly. felt 
41 | himſelf 
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himfelf faint ;=a fickneſs with dizzineſs 
ſeized him, and, to avoid obſervation, he 
left the gallery. Something of the ſame 

kind had happened to Miſs Colerain, who 
Sir George ſaw paſs him, accompanied by 
Miſs Carlill, and a well-looking gentleman 
about thirty. This did not in the leaſt re- 
tieve his ſicknefſs. He followed, however, 
at a diſtance, for he had too much of the - 
mauvaiſe honte to approach, and ſaw all three 
aſcend a Facre, and drive away. He ſighed, 
and ſought an unfrequented part of the 
garden. | 


It happened that a ſervant of Sir George, 
he who attended his maſter at Combor, was 
paſſing along the ſtreet St. Honors at. the 
inſtant Miſs Colerain was alighting from the 
| flacre at the door of her lodgings. He knew 
her, and by way of Engliſh news, told it Sir 
George the ſame evening. The intelligence 
procured his maſter a reſtleſs night,—The 
morning and Mrs. Almon found him pen- 
five, ſilent, and abſent. He walked into the 
Rue St. Honoré, though without the leaſt 


intention 
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intention to call upon Miſs Colerain. This. 
he durſt not do.—Yet ſomehow, as Mrs, 


Piozzi ſays, his daring hand had given the 


fatal rap, in ſpite of his trembling heart. 

The door opened; he aſked for Miſs Co- 
lerain, and was ſhewn into a parlour, where 
Miſs Colerain prefently came down to attend 
him. Sir George was ſenſible he ought to 
ſpeak, and felt infinite confuſion to find him- 
ſelf unable. Miſs Colerain, though herſelf 


_ embarraſſed, firſt found her ſpeech, —© She 


hoped ſhe faw Sir George Paradyne well “' 

c No—no—you do not; Mifs Colerain,” 
anſwered Sir George. 

te am ſorry for it, Sir George,” 

*® No—no—you are not, Miſs Colerain,” 
Sir George replied, | 

Why do you ſuppoſe this, Sir George 2 

« Becauſe becauſe when you laſt ſaw 
me, it was with ſuch contempt vs 

6“ Sorrow would better expreſs the ſenti- 
ment I ſaw you with then, than contempt.“ 

« I know I am criminal in your eyes, 
Miſs Colerain; but ſhould I have been fo, - 
=—_ had 
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bad I been permitted to leave England with 
more hope?“ 

« If you can ſatisfy yourſelf, Sir George, 
by criminating me, you are welcome.” 

es not this contempt, Miſs Colerain ?— 
The ſevereſt contempt ?” 

ce Tt is not reverence, I own.” 

« After all, what have I done? Any thing 


attrocious.— Any thing unauthoriſed by the 
manners of the age? h 


ce If you are ſatisfied, Sir George I am.” 

«© No—Miſs Colerain—no—l am not ſa- 
tisfied neither. That I cannot t be, whilſt 1 
am ſunk in your eſteem.” 

« Since you have done nothing wrong 
Sir George, nothing unauthoriſed, the loſs of 
my e—_ muſt be conſidered as mere ca- 
price,” . 

«© No—Miſs Colerain—lI do not mean that 
I have not been wrong.—But—look into my 
heart—that has been always your's,” 

ce It is well,” ſaid Miſs Carlill, entering 
the parlour at this inſtant “ It is well friend 

Almon does not hear thee,” 


By 
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ce By Heaven —Miſs Carlill,” ſaid Sir 


George, “ but you do not think theſe idle 


connexions are made by the heart ?” 


« Nay,” ſaid Miſs Carlill, © that is beſt 
known to thoſe who make them.” 


« Miſs Carlill,” ſaid Sir George, © once 


you were my friend; once you pleaded my 


cauſe here.” — 


« Then—1 thought thy cauſe a good one, 
I did indeed take pains to convince Cornelia 
Colerain, that though a young man, thou 
wert a man of wiſdom. Can I be pleaſed to 
find myſelf miſtaken 2?” 


« You are very ſevere, Miſs Car Jill,” ſaid 


Sir George. © I muſt not preſume to defend 


my foibles ;— but I hope they do not deſerve 


the utmoſt ſeverity of reprehenſion.” 

© If it does thee good to ſoften folly by 
the gentler name of foible, it may be a re- 
main of wiſdom ſo to do. But to laviſh thy 
fortune upon a woman thou doſt 2 pre- 


tend to love, and upon gameſters thou once 


N theſe 


made it an honour to thyſelf to deſpiſe—and . 
- Upon frivolties almoſt beneath a woman, —If 


4 
15 
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theſe are not follies I pray thee tell me what 
e 1 1 

« Although,“ ſaid Miſs Colerain, *I do 
not adopt my friend's harſh ſtile of criticiſm, 
I own myſelf grieved and afflicted, to ſee 
Sir George Paradyne, deſigned by nature and 
fortune to be one of the firſt characters of his 
country—to ſee him here at Paris—ſtopt 
ſhort by pleaſure in the career of virtue— 
purſuing trifles with avidity—and ſinking in 


the world's eſteem—and his own.” 


e Thou may'ſt be wrong in thy conclu- 
ſion, Cornelia,” ſaid Miſs Carlill.—“ Paris 


is a charming ſchool, and friend Paradyne an 


apt ſcholar. He may have learned to think 
his preſent purſuits the moſt laudable; and 
to embelliſh them with the agreeable names 
of Þ E/prit, le bon ton, la belle uſage.” 

« [t is poſſible,” ſaid Miſs Colerain, with 
a ſoftened ſigh, © Sir George may think 
himſelf under no obligation to virtuous and 


moral conduct ;—to ſuſtain the honour of his 


country; to promote its welfare; or to 


ſoften the calamities of human life,” | 
go” | N 
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« Yes,” added Miſs Carlill, © he may 


think his noble fortune given him—to buy 
jewels—and give them to les. filles de joie.— 


He may think his dear Mrs. Almon ſpeaks 


of his fayours with gratitude rather than ri- 


dicule. He may think his two friends, John 


Fielding, and him they call Count Colliano, 
men of prime honour and worſhip ; and that 
they do not boaſt of having made him their 


dupe.” = 
«© Too ſure, then,” ſaid Miſs Colerain, 


© too ſure he will be miſtaken. How often 


have I felt the ſecret bluſh, when I heard Sir 
George Paradyne ſpoken of as a man who 
left his country for improvement; and, in a 
city famous for illuſtrious characters in every 
ſcience which does honour to mankind, ſeek 
it in theatres alone, in gaming-houſes, and in 
the coterie of a woman loſt to reſpectable ſo- 

ciety.“ 
ce If,” ſaid Sir George, ſtriking his fore- 
head, © if you do not mean to drive me to 
diſtraction—forbear, Tell me only—tell 
me, dear Cornelia, if contrary conduct, if 
any 
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any conduct, can now regain me your 


| eſteem *?”” 

F My eſteem, Sir George, will always fol- 
f low virtue.” 

1 « Ay—but your W 


ce Once it was your's, Sir George I ſcorn 
to diſguiſe it.“ 
i «© Thou threw'it it, like a worthleſs toy, 
j away,” ſaid Miſs Carlill. 

Cruel cruel, Miſs Carlill.— But no,“ 


continued Sir George, and hurrying to the | 

- 3 window, to conceal the emotion that ſwelled | 

| 4 ö his breaſt, and roſe into his eyes“ I will not 

| 4 aſk any thing now. I ought to deſerve your 

1 favours before I ſue for them. Only tell _ 

: 4 me can ] ſerve you at Paris?“ = 
q « No, Sir George,” anſwered Miſs Cole- 


rain, “we leave it to-morrow,” 

« For England ?” aſked Sir George. 

« Yes—for England.” 

ce And have you no want, Cornelia?“ faid 
Sir George, his voice ſoftened with tender- 
neſs,—< When I laſt ſaw you, I trembled at 
the probability of your luffering from indi- 

vo“. III. FT. gence. 
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gence. - Oh !—would you but permit me— 
how it would eaſe the heart you have doomed 
to ſuffer and bleed—” | 

*« I ſhall always acknowledge your kind 
intentions in this reſpect,” Miſs Colerain re- 
plied “ but ſome events have happened, 
which have rendered me affluent. _ ] firſt be- 
came ſo by the friendſhip of Miſs Carlill, 
whoſe uncle died at Ghent, leaving her-a 
conſiderable fortune.” 
e Tt was in going thither, friend Paradyne,” 
ſaid Miſs Carlill, © we had a glance of thee— 
at Soiflons, I think, or St. Quintin, ms 


« No more, dear mercileſs Miſs Carlill,”” 


ſaid Sir George ;“ J am ſick of my follies. 
When a man feels them—at his heart —ſure 
you may ſpare his ear.“ 

« Mr, Talbot has been taken,” reſumed 
Miſs Colerain ;—*© and enough has been re- 
covered from him, to clear my father's debts, 


and leave me a conſiderable ſurplus. I am 
ſill richer by the recovery of that houſe at 


Bourdeaux, whoſe failure firſt began my fa- 
ther's misfortunes, The gentleman who ac- 
companied 
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companied us yeſterday to the Palace Royale, 
is at the head of that houſe by the deceaſe of 
his father ;—he has been in America; has 
recovered much ſuppoſed to be loſt; and has 
reſtored the full credit of the houſe by pay- 
ment of its debts,” 

ce May Heaven then bleſs you, my dear 
Cornelia,” ſaid Sir Georgs, with fervor.— 
Never will I preſume to enter your pre- 
ſence, till aan.” 

Then taking her hand, he kneeled on one 
knee, kiſſed it with a reſpectful ſolemnity, 
and hurried out of the room. 

ce Poor Sir George!“ ſaid Miſs Colleaia, 


finking upon a r ſhe wept for 
hours. 


Poor Sir George 
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Dor this was not the ſole mortifying, |: 
though inſtruftive, leſſon Sir George was |? 
doomed this day to receive. When he left 
the Rue St. Honore, he croſſed the Seine, 
that he might find, if poſſible, an unfre- | 
quented walk, where he might indulge re- 
flection. He paſſed ſome hours in all the 

s | luxury of remorſe ; till, having reſolved and 
| | | again reſolved, to be no longer the abje& and 


0 frivolous being he had been, his mind aſſum- } 
i ed a firmer-and more ſerene tone. He re- 
flected upon the perfidy of his friends, who, | 
he doubted not, had made him the ſubje& of 
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their ridicule, though he wondered how it 
ſhould have come to the knowledge of Miſs 
Colerain. | 

Wearied at length, and wanting refreſh- 
ment, he returned into the city, and calling 
in at a celebrated coffee-houſe, ſaw, in earneſt 
converſation, the Marquis de la Fayette, 
with Monſieur Volney, and Monſieur Cha- 
pelier. 

Sir George walked towards them; they 
ſaw him approach, but no one moved to 
meet his advances. They returned his ſa- 
lute with a cool civility, uncommon amongſt 
Frenchmen, and reſumed their converſation. 
To break into this would have been rude; 
he retired, therefore, intending to aſk an ex- 
planation of the Marquis. Two hours af- 
ter, Sir George called at the Marquis's hotel, 
was inſtantly admitted, and complained, in a 


friendly tone, of his reception at the coffee- 


houſe. 5 
e Monſieur le Chevalier,“ ſays the Mar- 


quis, with a polite indifference, “it is now 


H 3 ſome 


——— — —— 
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ſome months ſince I had the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing you.“ 

ce deſerve the reproof, anſwered Sir 
George, © for my apology, I have only to 
plead, I was young—and at Paris.” + 

« Oh! que oui,“ ſays the Marquis,“ J have 
heard of youoften—mais, pardonnez moi ma 
franchiſe, men of pleaſure are not the ſociety 


in which I am moſt converſant.” 


« Is it in that character only,” ſaid Sir 
George, © that I have been conſidered by 
you of late, Monſieur le Marquis?“ 

ce Certainement, Chevalier Paradyne, the 


Marquis replied, © it has not been my good 


fortune to hear of you in any other,” 


. © ] hope,” ſaid Sir George, © I have not 


in that character been guilty of any act which 
debaſes me as a gentleman ?” 

« Pardonnez moi,” replied the Marquis; 
Ce n'eſt pas mon affaire. You live as you 
pleaſe. What have I to do with that?“ 

« I ſuffer in your opinion, Marquis. Is 
it then, that your nation is become ſo rigor- 
ous as to exact wiſdom from young men ?” 

« Oh! 
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« Oh! que non” anſwered the Marquis, | 


* my nation muſt love you ; itis only I that 
have had the misfortune to loſe my national 
taſte,” 5 

beg your pardon for this intruſion,” 
ſaid Sir George, © Occupied as you are, I 
have'no right to any part of your time ; nor, 
occupied as I have been, to any part of your 
eſteem. Monſieur le Marquis, adieu,— 


When next you. ſee me here, I will be more 


worthy of you,” 
% Monſieur le Chevalier, ſaid the Mar- 


quis, © this frankneſs is charming. Accept 


my general invitation. If you approve the 
ſociety I keep, come amongſt us. The 
moment you prefer us to the bons vivans, et 
les gens de jeu, you are what you deſire to 
be.“ 

They embraced and parted; Sir George 
much delighted to be in the way to regain 
his own eſteem, and that of men. 


1 CHAP. 
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CAP. XAHL 


| Fare is a difference between doing 
| | thoſe things which have our own approba- 
10 tion, and thoſe which have not. In one caſe, 
F fi a man generally walks erect, whether he has 
learned to dance or not. In the other, the 
head ſeems to be growing downward. As 
it wanted an hour to dinner, and having no 
preſent reliſh for the beauties of his o- 
| hotel, he turned into the Thuilleries, intend- 
| ing to conſider what he ſhould do to oblite- 
rate the blots which ſtained his character. 
He had not long been thus engaged, when 
he perceived a gentleman, Engliſh by his 
appearance, 
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appearance, walking ſlowly on as in deep 


contemplation. He recollected him to be 


Mr. Mowbray, with whom my fair readers 


once dined at the Falcon at Combor ; but 


who, conſidering the nature of his opinions, 


cannot be ſuppoſed to have made himſelf an 
intereſt in their gentle boſoms. He ſeemed 


much paler than when Sir George had laſt 


ſeen him, and was attended by the ſame per- 


ſon. His eye was ſunk; its expreſſion. 
languid ; but he ſeemed to be pleaſed when 


Sir George accoſted him, whom he remem« 
bered very well. 


« To what cauſe,” Sir George alkbe; « do. 


I owe the pleaſure of ſeeing Mr. OY 
now in Paris?“ 
« | travel,“ he anſwered, © becauſe I can- 


not reſt. My friends adviſed me to a warmer 


climate for this winter. I have been in Pro- 


vence. But I feel I decline apace; and 


being deſirous to ſleep in the tomb of my an- 
ceſtors, I am haſtening home. Mrs. 


Mowbray too, I wiſh to ſee once more, to 
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ſhew her the laſt ſtate of the man ſhe has 
broken down.” 
ee Tt has been a moſt unfortunate connex- 
ion to you, Mr, Mowbray,” ſaid Sir George. 
In every connexion with woman,” Mr. 
Mowbray replied, © man ſecks. happineſs 
and riſks it—and the riſk is great. It is ſo 
much the greater, becauſe, in the uſual mode 
of connexion, the laws come in to perpetuate 
it, and the miſery is for life. Gentlemen en- 
deavour to avoid this by that kind of union, 
which you, Sir George, are ſaid to have 
formed with a Mrs. Almon; and no doubt 
that—as long as we love—is a more advan- 
tageous formula than—as long as we live. 
Yet there are drawbacks. Children impede 
a ſeparation, even when mutually deſired, 
There is too a certain loſs of character; for 
moſt men, and moſt good women, think it 
borders upon infamy. Since good women. 
very generally reject it, it is uſually formed 
with women whoſe characteriſtic, goodneſs 
is not, There are exceptions, no doubt, and. 
I hope Mrs. Almon may be one.” 
8 | There 
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There was nothing in this converſation 
that was peculiarly pleaſing to Sir George, 
who anſwered ſlightly, © his own experience 
had not much recommended that mode of 
connexion, and then endeavoured to change 


the diſcourſe by inviting Mr. Mowbray to 


dinner. | 
] am unfit for company,” Mr, Mowbray 


ſaid. a | 


« We dine today en famille,” anſwered Sir 
George, © and exactly at four. It is now 
four, continued he, looking at his watch; 


I have kept a falſe account of. time to- 
| day. : 


Mr. Mowbray at length conſented, and: 
they went together, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Ther found dinner waiting. On Mrs. 
Almon's entrance into the dining-room, Sir 
George announced Mr. Mowbray an Eng- 
liſh gentleman, who advanced to pay her his 
reſpects. But it is the pencil, not the pen, 
which ought to deſcribe the ſtiffening horror 
that ſeized him on a view of her face. Mrs. 
Mowbray !” cried he, faintly, and then ſtood. 
with a fixed eye, and immoveable as a ſta- 
tue. | 3 

The lady was aſtoniſhed alſo ; but ladies 
are not ſo ſoon deprived of their faculties, 
eſpecially that of ſpeech, She aſſumed a 

71 fiertẽ 
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fierte proper for ſuch an occaſion, and with a 
bluſh—of anger, perhaps which deepened 


the Paris rouge, I wonder, Sir George, 


ſays ſhe, © you will take the liberty to in- 
troduce gentlemen to me without previous 


notice.“ 


Sir George thought the reproof an odd 
one; having never met it before, though he 


had committed the crime oft enough. 


« Whenever you chuſe to adopt this me- 


thod, continued the lady, have the good - 


neſs to do the honours of your own table.” 


So ſaying, ſhe left the room with an air of 


offended dignity. | 

The aſtoniſhed Sir George, turning to his 
gueſt, now as livid and ghaſtly as if he were 
paying immediate obedience to the grand 
ſummoner, death, ſaw him with trembling 


limbs, juſt ready to ſink on the floor. Hav- 
ing ſupported, and placed him on a chair, 


he ſent for a phyſician of great eminence. 
Before his arrival, Mr. Mowbray had ſunk 


into a lethargic ſtate, from whence no art 


or medicine could rouſe him for a longer 
f period 
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period than a few minutes. In theſe mo- 
ments of reflection, he would preſs Sir 
George's hand, and regard him with a look. 
of pity, unmixed with reproach. He died 
on the third day. 

This melancholy event ſtruck Sir George 
moſt forcibly. It was not, that he could 
charge either Mr. Mowbray's death, or an- 
tecedent miſery upon himſelf directly. He 
was not the lady's ſeducer; but the lady's 
ſeducer muſt have been a man of unthinking 
gaiety, and looſe morality — like himſelf. 

The behaviour of Mrs. Mowbray com- 
pleated his diſguſt. When ſhe ſaw that Sir 
George, inſtead of ſending this gentleman to- 
his lodgings, kept him to be ſick at his own. 
hotel, ſhe left it, and took up her reſidence 
with Mrs. Hammet; nor did ſhe once 
trouble herſelf to ſend a ſingle meſſage of. 
compliment or inquiry, either to Mowbray: 
or himſelf. | 

In one reſpect, this indecent and unfeeling 
behaviour was ſerviceable to Sir George, It: 


is rather ungenteel, and to ſome people would 
be. 
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be unpleaſant, to tell a lady of Mrs. Mow- 
bray's obliging diſpoſition, they were weary 
of her; but as ſhe had herſelf choſe to abdi- 
.cate, he had only to leave her to her own 
operations. The lady had an elevated ſoul, 
and underſtood her ſex's dignity too well, to 
condeſcend to be the firſt mover of reconci- 
liation, 


+ 


CHAY. XXY; 


N OW it was Sir George reaped the full 
harveſt of his paſt follies, in bitterneſs of re- 
flection. He owed the Count a large ſum, 
and, under the influence of his preſent no- 
tions, he owed him contempt too; but it was 
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| ſcarcely eligible to pay the latter debt before 

"We the former; and the former it was ſcarce 

1 poſſible to pay. In England, indeed, he 

might find means; but if he left Paris with- | 

it out an apology, what would the Count. 

0 think ? At length he determined to write to 

| Mr. Lindſay ;. and this was the letter: 

(| e Where is the phyſician. who rejoices not 
in the completion of his prognoſtic, though | 
his patient dies to fulfil it? You, dear 
Lindſay, will hardly be ſorry to hear that. E 
counſels formed by pride, paſſion, and va- | 
nity, againſt reaſon—your reaſon—ſhould be 1 
followed by proper effects. I am fallen, 
Lindſay, fallen very low indeed into diſ- 

grace with myſelf. I have treated you with 
a moſt unfriendly neglect. It is an aggra- 
vation of my preſent preſſures. If you can 
forgive, come and give me the conſolation of 
friendſhip ;_ come, and extricate me from the 
very honourable ſituation into which I have 
brought myſelf. I owe 12,000]. to a man I 
deſpiſe. I have drained Cartwright for other 

follies. What I wiſh is, that you would con- 
| ſult 
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| ſult with him, and uſe the moſt expeditious 


means to remit—convey I mean - that ſum 

to Paris. Then conſult with me on the moſt 

expiditious means of quitting folly for friend- 

ſhip. | 
© GEORGE PARADYNE.' 


rf m———— 


When Mr. Lindſay received Sir George's 
letter, he ſighed at human weakneſs, and pre- 
pared to perform his requeſts. Having pre- 
viouſly wrote to Sir George, he flew to Den- 
nington, and found Mr. Cartwright expect- 
ing him. 

« J have a letter from my maſter,” ſays 


he, © ordering me to co-operate with you in 


ſome buſineſs which you are to explain. I 
gueſs the nature of it though. Every body 
knows now-a-days, the principal occupation 
of ſtewards. But I am old, Sir, and don't 
like new ways. I have a competency honeſt- 
ly got; and I ſhould chooſe to enjoy it in 
peace, So, as 1 ſuppoſe you are Sir 


George's 


— 
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George's factotum, I beg the firſt caſt of your 
office may be to accept my reſignation.” 

te If Sir George has errors, Mr, Cart- 
wright,” ſaid Lindſay, © he owes them pro- 
bably more to the corruption of the times, 
than his own corruption.” 

ce Yes, yes,” replied the ſteward, © cor- 


ruption of the times—thar's the excuſe for 


houſe-breaking, and adultery, and all the evils 
of the land. A man that is eaſily corrupted, 


is like enough to remain ſo, The times laſt 
always.“ 


ce Many young men ſlide in early youth,” 
ſaid Mr. Lindſay, © and recover; ſo may 
Sir George. It is not the greateſt mark of 


judgment, to decide from firſt follies, on the 


character of a man's whole life; nor is it 


with unbecoming freedom on a maſter's 
errors.” | 

& Noſcitur a ſociis, ſays the old man, 
ſtung with this reproof; Noſcitur @ ſociis. 
A man can't go to the devil, without hav- 


incumbent upon you, Sir, to animadvert. 


— n 
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ing people ready to tell him he is in the road 
to Heaven,” 


«© Your companions, then,” replied Mr. 


. Lindſay, © muſt have been people of little 


ceremony, and leſs politeneſs. But, Mr. 
Cartwright, my buſineſs with you is to con- 


cert the beſt means of raiſing, inſtantly, 


12,000]. which Sir George wants for a par- 


ticular uſe, As to accepting your reſigna- 


tion, it is not mine to do. I am not Sir 
George's ſervant; he honours me with the 
name of friend. If you do not chuſe to con- 


cur with me in this affair, let me know it, 


that J may purſue other expedients.“ 
« But what is the money for, Sir,” ſaid 


the ſteward. © What is it for?” 


e What, Sir, is that to you?” replied 
Lindſay, with quickneſs, * Sir George 


_ aſks your ſervice, not your property.” . 


The old gentleman was almoſt inclined to 
cut capers. 


« No,” ſays he, dancing about the room 


© no—it is nothing to me if the eſtates are 
ſunk by an earthquake—or—or—I have 
been 
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been ſteward fifty years—— No—its nothing 

to me. My wife nurſed Sir George. I had 
no child of my own. TI loved him like one. 

But that's preſumptuous. No-—its nothing 
to me,” and the tears ſprang out. 

«© Mr. Cartwright,” ſaid Lindſay, « 1 

meant not to affect you, though 1 will not ſay 

J did not mean to offend. We have been 
both ſomething wrong. You, rather too 

free; I, too petulant, Think, however, as 
well of me as I do of you, till you know I 
do not deſerve your good opinion; and let 
us have no other conteſt but who ſhall beſt 
ſerve Sir George Paradyne.“ 

Flattered by this condeſcenſion, the old 
ſteward gave his hand, and they proceeded 
cordially to buſineſs. A banker advanced 
the money, and undertook the payment in. 
Paris, immediately on Sir George's ſigning 
a bond. In four days Mr. Lindſay was ready 
to depart for France. - 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


— 


Is was evening when Mr. Lindſay arrived 
at Calais, and whilſt. he was in the coach 
yard concerting with Monſieur Deſſein, the 
ſpeedieſt means of getting to Paris, a chaiſe 
with two women, and an Engliſh ſervant on 
horſeback, came in. Mr. Lindfay inſtantly 
knew Miſs Carlill; who was going to Eng- 
land, accompanied, not by Miſs Colerain, 
but her maid. 8 
So agreeable an event as this,” ſaid he, 
advancing to pay his reſpects, “I did not 
expect to meet in all France.“ 
1 « Then 
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« Then thou art not in ſearch of plea- 
ſure,” ſaid Miſs Carlill, 

« Ah! no,” ſaid Lindſay, leading her into 
a parlour, where they ſaid a great many 
agreeable things to each other ; the gentle- 
man lamenting Sir George's irregularities 
with more compaſſion than gall ; the lady 
with more gall than compaſſion, 
ee You have ſeen Sir George, I know,” 
ſaid Mr. Lindſay. 

« Yea,” ſaid Miſs Carlill, „ more than 
once. The firſt time was at Soiſſons, I 
think. We—that is to ſay—Miſs Colerain 
and I, were on our way to Ghent, to take 
poſſeſſion of the effects of a dear uncle of 
mine deceaſed, who had ſettled _—_ and 
become affluent.” 

« Sir George wrote me word of the cir- 
cumſtance, ſaid Mr. Lindſay, and ex- 
preſſed much ſhame and contrition.“ 

« Thy friend,” replied Miſs Carlill, is ca- 
pable of contrite hours, but not of contrite 
days. It 1s pity indeed he ſhould have been 
aſhamed of an exhibition which made, as the 

people 
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people of this country ſay, ſuch a prodigious 


eclat. Not a waiter, or maid ſervant, or 


groom at Soiſſons, who was not overflowing 
in the praiſe of the generous Milfords An- 
gloiſes, and of the ſpirit of the thing. Cor- 
nelia Colerain indeed only applauded it with 
her tears. She thought Soiſſons the uglieſt 


town ſhe had ever ſeen; and would not be 


perſuaded to eat or drink init.” | 
« I hope,” ſaid Mr. Lindſay, © it is not 
owing to ſickneſs or misfortune, that this 
lady is not your companion in this journey?“ 
« Oh! no,“ anſwered Miſs Carlill, © ſhe 
is well, and at Paris, attending the lying. in 


of Jeannette Beauvaloir, now married. Per- 


haps thou haſt heard that the origin of the 


misfortunes of Cornelia's father, was a houſe 


at Bourdeaux. It was this Beauvaloir. An 
active young man, lately received into the 


partnerſhip, went over to America, recover- 
ed debts which had been deſpaired of; and 
returning to France, reinſtated the credit of 
the houſe, by paying all the demands upon 
it. This event produced a large ſum for 

Cornelia, 
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Corneha, whoſe father's debts had been paid 
Juſt before, by the taking of Talbot in An- 
twerp, The young man married Jeannette 
Beauvaloir, and they live now in Paris.” 

« Sir George,” ſaid Mr, Lindſay, © men- 
tioned this circumſtance to me in a letter, 
It muſt be confeſſed he did not rejoice in it; 


wiſhing, as 1 ſuppoſe, himſelf to be the ſole 


ſource of fortune, as well as happineſs, to 
Miſs Colerain; and thinking, probably, it 
might ſerve to retard, rather than promote 
his ſuit.“ 

« Cornelia Colerain,” faid Miſs Carlill, 
te has that ſort of mind, which 20,000], can- 
not inflate, or change. She loves thy friend, 
and would be his, if he would take the 
trouble to deſerve her; but ſhe loves herſelf 
alſo, and chuſes to be happy. In ſhort, ſhe 
will have a man to her own taſte, or no man 
atall, I own this taſte is oblolete, or nearly 
ſo; and is likely to make her commit the 
crying fin of dying a maid.” 

That would be pity,” ſaid Mr. Lindſay, 
« but I dare hope for better things. Tho' 

Sir 
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Sir George had been irregular, I hope he has 
{topt ſhort of vice.” 


«© Doſt thou think gaming a vice?” Mits 
Carlill aſked. 

© I ſhould rather call it a failing,“ anſwer- 
ed Mr. Lindſay, “ when it is not accom- 
panied with fraud.“ 

« Haſt thou,” Miſs Carlill aſked, © as 
pretty a diſtinction to make in favour of the 
virtuous life he leads with Mrs. Almon?” 

ce If,” replied Mr. Lindſay, it was the 
law or uſage of the country, for men and 
women to make temporary contracts, no one 
would call it a vice.” 5 

« According to thee then,” ſaid Miſs 
Carlill, “ vice and virtue are mode and 
' faſhion?” 

« Not wholly ſo, perhaps,” Mr. Lind- 
ſay ſaid, „ nor wholly otherwiſe. But I 
think there is ſtill one deſideratum in our 
happieſt European ſocieties, It is to pre- 
ſerve a little more free will to the ſexes in 
important article of their mutual conjunctions. 
It is pity a tender miſtake, as it often does, 

— - I {ſhould 
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ſhould involve two people in wretchedneſs 
for life. Would not the man deſerve well 
of ſociety who could aboliſh this evil with- 
out deſtroying order, and the parental and 
flial charities?” 

ce Surely,” ſaid Miſs Carlill, *“ thou haſt 

been the pupil of the poor mad Mowbray ?” 
Poor Mowbray?” faid Mr. Lindlay, 
t he was mad to be ſure; yet there was wiſ- 
dom in him. Might not he, Miſs Carlill, 
have avoided madneſs and miſery, if, inſtead 
of the connexion for life, he had formed ſuch 
an one, as Sir George did with Mrs. Almon. 
No man knows what changes may happen. 
Minds are almoſt as frail things as bodies. 
Is it not poſſible Sir George Paradyne might 
have found miſery in marriage,” 

« J hate thee, ſaid Miſs Carlill, “ doſt 
thou compare Cornelia Colerain with that 
wife of Mowbray?” 

« Only as they are women,” Mr. Lind- 
ſay replied. 

« If thou kneweſt Cornelia thou would be 
aſhamed of thy compariſon,” ſaid Miſs Car- 

lll. 
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lil, If chaſtity can be in women, it reigns 
in its greateſt purity in Cornelia Colerain.” 

« Chaſtity may be in women, no doubt,” 
anſwered Mr. Lindſay, © and was once pro- 
bably in Mrs. Mowbray, but it gets out, one 
knows not how.” 

cc Yea,” ſaid Miſs Carhll, «© minds, as 
thou haſt obſerved, are frail Thine has 
changed its character ſince I ſaw thee laſt. 1 
did not expett to have found a ſupporter of 
bad morals in William Lindſay.” 

«© Nor have you, my dear Miſs Carlill. 


What I have ſaid, has been rather in miti- 


gation of my friend's errors, than an appro- 
| bation of them. Pray favour me with Miſs 
Colerain's addreſs.” 

« Here it is, ſaid Mis Carlill, “ but 1 
muſt tell thee, thy friend Paradyne ſuppoſes 
ſhe is gone to England. Indeed ſhe did de- 
ſign it; but the entreaties of friend Beauva- 
loir cauſed her to change her intention. She 
is however determined not to admit the viſits 
of George Paradyne. As he is, ſne will not 
unite her fate to his, Promiſes of reforma- 

12 Be 
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tion ſhe will not regard. This muſt pre- 
cede all farther communication between them. 
Thou underſtandeſt me. I depend upon thy 
honour. I need ſay no more.” | 


. 


Mx. Lindſay alighted at Sir George's 
hotel; it was all in confuſion. The evening 
before, Sir George had been attacked by cer- 
tain law officers, ſimilar to our bound bailiffs, 
and carried to the conciergerie. As theſe 
gentlemen claimed him juſt at the inſtant he 
was getting into his chariot to ſup with 
Monſieur Volney, my fair Readers may con- 

3 jecture, 
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jecture, it was a political arreſt. But indeed 
it was purely civil. „ Civil?” Perfectly 
civil, dear ladies, as you will ſce when you 
aſcend to its ſource. 

Count Colliano had long admired Mrs. 
Almon, but as ſhe was Sir George's miſtreſs, 


not his wife, the tranſcendent honour of a 


man of gallantry, would not permit him to 
attempt to ſeduce her affections. Mrs. Al- 
mon ſaw the Count's affection, and his deli- 
cacy. His perſon was aſſez bein, very well; 
his manners eaſy ; his temper gay; and, what 
weighed with the lady more than all, he was 
totally void of that retrogade courſe of ſenti- 
ment, which often alarmed her in Sir George. 
He was afflicted with no hours of gloom ariſ- 
ing from retroſpection. In point of fortune 
he was ſuppoſed to be at his caſe; and talking 
of returning to his native country, and of de- 
voting the remainder of his life to love and 
eaſe, could he. but meet his kindred mind. 
Mrs. Almon had a notion that ſhe had a kind- 
red mind; and wiſhed for an aſylum, but an 

13 aſylum 
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aſylum of pleafure, where ſhe might never 
hear the hated name of Mowbray more. 

The milkineſs of nature Sir George had 
ſhewn reſpecting Mr. Mowbray, convinced 
her that ſhe ſhould never be able to mould 
him torally to her taſte; and the cool civility 
with which, ever ſince the death of Mowbray, 


he avoided the ſociety of the Count and Mr. 


Fielding, convinced theſe gentlemen, that he 
would be no longer to theirs. It was expe- 
dient therefore ro think of other councils. 
The Count unboſomed himfelf to Mr. 
Fielding. There had happened to this ho- 
nourable friend of Sir George Paradyne's a 
ſmall change of fortune, His grandmorher's 
funds had flown at the commands of play and 


pleaſure. Senſible of the growing defect in 


his purſe, and of his want of ſome arcana in 
the myſterious avocation of a gameſter, he 
had cultivated the Count's acquaintance with 
much aſſiduity; and at length had formed 
with him a league offenſive and defenſive, 
againſt the ſons of wealth. To gentlemen 
who follow the ſcience of gaming with the 

dilligence 
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diligence and abilities of its higheſt profeſ- 
ſors, it is ſometimes expedient to change their 
place, and to make ſufficiently long intervals 
of return. About this time, our friends be- 
gan to be ſenſible of this expediency. 

The Count's ſecret affection then for Mrs. 
Almon, Mr. Fielding communicated to Mrs. 
Hammet; and ſhe to her friend. Her friend, 
to compleat the circle, found the moſt deli- 
cate way imaginable to ſhew the Count ſhe 
was not inſenſible. Confidence was ſoon 
eſtabliſhed amongſt this partie quarree. They 
held frequent councils ; and the reſult was 
to leave Sir George Paradyne to his fate. 

Your cunning people are ſo accuſtomed 
to bye-paths, that they ſeldom chuſe the 
open road, even when it leads to their direct 
end, by the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way, The 
Count might have aſked his money civilly 
of Sir George, and, in a very few days, have 
received it. About Mr. Fielding, he was 
perfectly indifferent; and, with Mrs. Mow- 
bray he had done for ever. But they had 
in their own breaſts, conſcious monitors of 
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baſeneſs of conduct to Sir George; there was 

ſomething in him which they had wiſdom 

enough to fear: and they choſe to get out of 
his way with all poſſible ſpeed and ſecurity. 

This ſecurity the Count had the legal means 

of obtaining. He put Sir George's bonds 

into proper hands; and the moment they had 

intelligence of his being ſafe in priſon, Mrs. 

Mowbray returned to the hotel to take away 

all the moveables ſhe choſe to call her own; 

and at break of day, this virtuous party, paſſed 
the Baſtile, and took the road to Orleans, 

» Unleſs the man or the matter be of pecu- 


Jar eminence, every thing in the law and juſ- 


tice way in France is performed with ſo much 
quietneſs, that a genius of the ton may diſap- 
pear, and, except by his creditors, little in- 
quiry be made after him. His friends think 
of a fair incognita, rather than a priſon; and 
the reſt of the world think not of him. 
So it was with Sir George. They ſpoke not 
of his retreat at Verſailles, nor at the table of 
the Engliſh ambaſſador. As for Monſieur 
Volney and the Marquis de la Fayette, they 

doubted 
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doubted not but he was going to make out 
a future title to their eſteem, in the arms of 
ſome Lucretia of the opera. Sir George was 
very differently employed. 28 

For the diſcovery of truth, when a man 
ſeeks it againſt himſelf, the gloom of a priſon 
is better adapted than the gilded ſaloon with 
its thouſand luſtres, provided he is diſpoſed to 
ſeek it. This neceſſary - preliminary is the 
gift of God to judges and mathematicians. 
Divines do very well without it. Had Sir 
George been now poſſeſſed of it, he might 
have ſeen with wreat perſpicuity the folly of 
taking the grinning courteſies of a gameſter 
for friendſhip, or the blandiſhments of a won- 
ton for love. But he did not chuſe to look 
inward, He ſaw his friendſhip, his confi- 
dence betrayed; his imagination had fixed 
upon wretches who could ſmile to deceive ; 
allure to deſtroy; upon the man, by whoſe 
incitements he had left the paths of virtue 
and happineſs, for thoſe of voluptuous plea- 
ſures and remorſe, | 
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In this train of ſentimental fury he was 
found by Mr. Lindfay. In vain did his friend 
of man endeavour to allay the ſtorm by ar- 
guments drawn from religion or philoſophy ; 
Sir George could only feel. Tt was not with- 
out difficulty he could be brought to attendto 
his ſituation, and do what was neceſſary to 
regain his freedom. At length, having ſet- 
tled with the Count's agent, juſt at the door 
of the Conciergerie, he was ſaluted by other 
officers of law, who reconveyed him to his 
ſilent manſion, again to indulge in the luxury 
of ſentiment. This was the work of a com- 
bination of thoſe traders who ſupplied his 
houſe. 

My readers, if ! have any, will remember 
one of the quarrels betwixt Sir George and 
Mrs. Mowbray. In it he had touched ob- 
liquely upon the extravagance of his houſe- 
hold expences. Fhe lady, on the reconcilia- 
tion had requeſted him to allot a certain ſum 
for this purpoſe; and if he had ſufficient con- 
fidence to truſt her with the arrangement, and 
* it ſhould be her care, that that ſum 

ſhould 
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ſhould not be exceeded. Confidence is never 
greater than in ſuch tender moments. Sir 
George acceded ; and 100 Engliſh guineas was 
the weekly allotment. The uſe Mrs. Mowbray 
made of this ſum. was to lodge it in her owa 


name at a banker's; to pay ſmall ſums when 


ſhe could not avoid it; and leave the reſt for 
time and accident. This was another reaſon 
why ſhe choſe the unoſtentatious mode of re- 
treat before mentioned.. 
I know not why we ſhould dwell on dif- 
agreeable particulars. Four thouſand pounds 
were wanting to releaſe Sir George. He had 
little to fell, for the hotel was furniſhed by the 
proprietor. It was not practicable to raiſe 
the ſum at Paris without diffuſing more wide- 
ly Sir George's diſgrace, and its cauſe. On. 


the other ſide, it was terrible to think of. 
ſpending in priſon the tedious interval of 


Mr. Lindſay's journey to England and return. 
Before a reſolution was taken, it occurred. 


to Mr. Lindſay that common politeneſs de- 


manded he ſhould pay his reſpects to. Mis, 
Colerain, Theſe tranſactions had taken. 
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place whilſt her friend was confined by her 


lying in, and the circumſtance of Sir George's 


confinement had reached her only the evening 
before in a whiſper. It had coſt her ſome 
tears, the traces of which were ſtill viſible 
when ſhe came down to Mr. Lindſay. His 
melancholy air ſcemed to her a confirmation 


of the rumour. But it was of Miſs Carlill he 


ſpoke, and of their agreeable meeting at 
Calais, not of Sir George. This was not 
what at preſent ſhe moſt deſired to 
hear. 

ce You have ſeen Sir George, I preſume, 
Mr. Lindſay,” ſays ſhe; © he is well I 
hope.” | 

Mr. Lindſay bowed his anſwer. 

« There has been,” ſays Miſs Colerain, 
« a report about town I heard of it laſt 
night. Ah! Mr. Lindſay! it is to your 
friend's indiſcretions, I fear, you owe the ſad- 


neſs I ſee upon your face. But is it true, Mr. 


Lindſay? Good heavens ! a priſon !” 


cc He 
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e He has, madam,” Mr. Lindſay replied, 
« like many other young men, been the dupe 
of impoſtors, and is now impriſoned by their 
villany.” 

Mr. Lindſay now -related all the circum- 
ſtances, always taking care to repreſent Sir 
George in the faireſt light his errors would 
permit. He ended with their preſent 
dilemma. | | 

« Out of that,” ſaid Miſs Colerain, “ I. 
have it in my power to relieve you. Monſ. 
Laborde has in his hands a much larger ſum 
of mine. Command what you pleaſe of it, 
and haſte to releaſe your friend.“ 

Mr. Lindſay did not expect this. It was 
for two reaſons a moſt agreeable ſurpriſe. It 
extricated him from an embarraſſment; and. 
gave him hopes Sir George had a friend in 
Miſs Colerain's bolom. For now he wiſhed 
nothing ſo much as Sir George's allying him- 
ſelf to ſuch a woman as Miſs Colerain. This 
ſentiment he ventured to hint in the moſt de- 
licate manner. 
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« J do not wiſh, Mr. Lindſay,” Miſs 
Colerain ſaid in anſwer, © to diſguiſe from 
you what paſſes in my mind reſpecting Sir 
George. I know your friendſhip for him. 
I know your integrity, How amiable he 
once was, I cannot forget. I loved him as 
he was. I ſee him as he is with ſorrow. Do 
not imagine I will yield to the weakneſs of 
my heart; or think more of him, than as of 
a loſt friend; for ſo indeed he is. I could 
have pardoned his connexion with Mrs. 
Almon ; the common frailty of young men. 
1 could have found excuſes even for his 
gaming. But for the waſte of all his hours I 
can find no excuſe. The ftate of a young 
man is hopeleſs, who ſtops ſhort in the pro- 
greſs of virtue, or of knowledge. The mind 
that does not advance, will pretty certainly 
recede; and of all characters, not abſolutely: 
vicious and depraved, none has ſo much. 
of my contempt as the mere idler. Do. 
not therefore imagine, Mr. Lindſay, that 
my deſire to aſſiſt Sir Geerge is with a view 


do 
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to the conſequences you hint at. No, Sir, 
—] have no hope,—for never will J unite 
my fate with that of a man for whoſe actions 
it is probable I may bluſh.” 

Mr. Lindſay would have ſaid a great deal; 
but Miſs Colerain, with an obliging ſmile, 
begged he would excuſe her; that her re- 
ſolutions were taken; and that it was pain- 
ful to her to talk upon the ſubject. She 
then gave him a letter of credit upon 


Monſ. Laborde, and wiſhed him a good 
morning. 


CHAP, 
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Ir was late in the morning before Mr. 
Lindſay went to the Conciergerie. Sir 
George had thought it unkind to be thus 
abandoned for the whole day, and reproached 
his friend with a ſullen dignity. Mr. Lindſay 
anſwered the reproach by taking his hand and 
leading him with filent pleaſure to the out- 
ward gate of the priſon, where ſtood his 
chariot. 

Arrived at Sir George's hotel, Mr. Lind- 
ſay laid before him receipts for all the claims 


which had yet appeared. 


« But 
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« But how, my dear Lindſay,“ ſaid the 
aſtoniſned Sir George, © how is it? To 
whom beſide yourſelf am I obliged ?” 

« To Miſs Colerain,” replied Mr. 
 Landlay. _ 5 : 

«© Good God!“ ſaid Sir George with in- 
finite amazement, His pulſe beat high; he 
was even riſing into rapture, when Mr, 
Lindſay thought proper to check itby relating 
the whole of his converſation with Miſs 
Colerain, as well as that with Miſs Carhll, 
Sir George with a ſilent ſigh, ſigned the bond 
to Miſs Colerain, and then ſaid, «© I cannot 
ſtay a day in Paris, where I have met with 
ſuch diſgrace ; I cannot yet return to Eng- 
land, where the news of it will be received, 
according to the laudable cuſtom of Engliſh 
people - perhaps of all people with the moſt 
malignant joy. This kind of office, dear 
Lindſay, you muſt add to the many you have 
done me; you muſt ſtay here to ſell me up, 
as they ſay; to diſmils my houſehold, and 
finiſh the payment of my debts. Then, if 
there happens to be a concurrence of inclina- 

| tion 
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tion and convenience, join me in Italy. I in- 
tend to devote three years to the buſineſs of 
regeneration ; the remainder of my life to my 
country, to friendſhip, and if I can obtain 
her, to Miſs Colerain.” 

« Very well,” anſwered Lindſay, © theſe 
ſentiments I muſt applaud. Apropos—do 
you know which way the Count and Mr. 
Fielding have ſteered their courſe ?” 

& No,” Sir George replied, © I do not. 
To Turin, I ſuppoſe; the Count's caſtle in 
Piedmont.” 

ce You will have the goodneſs to call up- 
on them there?“ ſaid Lindſay. 

e Why not?” replied Sir George, with 
quickneſs; whilſt a fine bloom dyed his 
cheek, Mr. Lindſay ſuſpe&ed Sir George's 
views, and this confirmed his ſuſpicions. 

« And is it with revenge,” faid he, © Sir 
George Paradyne chooſes to begin his work 
of regeneration ?” 

« Prithee Lindſay,” ſaid Sir George, 
ce ſpeculate after thy manner; but ſuffer me 
to act after mine,” . 

cc It 
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« It is true then. You go to ſeek them?“ 
ſaid Lindſay. 

ce It is certain,“ ſaid Sir George, « J will 
not go a yard to avoid them.“ 

There was a fervor, an animation almoſt to 
wildneſs, when he ſaid this. Mr. Lindſay 
ſaw this was not the hour for reaſoning. He 
therefore wiſhed only to detain Sir George in 
France till he could attend him to Italy; and 
therefore propoſed to him to viſit the South 
of France, and meet him in one month at 
Lyons, © will conſent,” ſaid Sir George, 
e I will meet you there,” 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Ir is an eaſy thing in France, to trace the 
foot-ſteps of thoſe travellers who go poſt; 
for there is always a complaiſant gentleman, 
who pays his compliment in the king's 
name; and requeſts a few livres by way of 
friendſhip. Guided by this intelligence, Sir 
George followed the road of his friends as far 
as Lyons. Here the clue failed ; for though 
they paid the poſt beyond, it did not appear 
that they went it. He however had not the 
leaſt doubt but he ſhould find or hear of them 
at Turin. As he paſſed over one of the 


mMOoun- 
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mountains of Dauphine, he ſaw a handſome 
and ſtately chateau. Enquiring of a peaſant 
to whom it belonged, he was anſwered, 
« To the Marquis de Valine.” Then, 
thought Sir George, Harcourt was miſtaken. 
Neither the Marquis de Valine, nor the Count 
Colliano were borrowed titles; and I ſhall 
find the latter, by birth at leaſt, worthy of my 
ſword. Sir George thought it probable the 
whole party might be now at the chateau. He 
inquired of the peaſant if there was company 
there? who replied, © There has been, but 
were gone,” Having further learned that 

the Marquis bore a very good character, Sir 
George thought their acquaintance in London 
intitled him to call and pay his compliments 
at leaſt, He drove up to the houſe, and 
hearing the Marquis was at home, ſent in 
his name. Being requeſted to walk in, he 
found in the parlour a gentleman of middle 
age, but of a very different aſpect from the - 
Marquis de Valine he knew in London. Sir 
George in ſome confuſion explained the mil- ' 


take, 
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take, and aſked if there was any other per- 
ſon in France, who bore his title? 


« None,” anſwered the Marquis, © who 
has any right to do ſo. But,” added he, 
J have heard that a valet-de-chambre of 
mine, whom 1 parted with for certain dex- 
terities, not much to my taſte, did me that 
Honour in England. Poſſibly you may have 


ſeen him there.” 


Almoſt with a bluſh, Sir George ſaid, He 
Had ; that he was accompanied by one who 
called himſelf Count Colliano, from Turin; 
and that he was eaſy and polite in his 
manners.“ 


„ Yes,” returned the Marquis, © the 
manners of the great are eaſily copied, proud 
as they are of them; and my fellow was cle- 
ver. There,” continued he, pointing to the 
declivity of a hill where fome cottages were 
built, —< there lives his lady, whom my ſer- 
vants call the Marchioneſs. I aſſure you, a 
pretty woman. I am kind to her, becauſe 
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ſhe has had bad forrune in the world, without 
having deſerved it.“ 

« He is married then?” ſaid Sir George. 

« Yes, certainly,” the Marquis anſwered. 
« She was the Marchioneſs's woman. I gave 
her a ſmall portion, which is very common 
here with Lords of pariſhes; and ſhould have 
been godfather to her firſt child ; but ſhe 
never produced any. As to your Count 
Colliano, I ſuppoſe he is ſome ingenious 
Italian.” 

The Marquis detained Sir George to din- 
ner; after which he purſued his journey, 
and arrived without accident at Turin. 

So far he had travelled, blind to the works 
of nature or of art; deaf to wit, and dead to 
beauty. He was totally engroſſed by the 
wretches who could dupe him with ſuper- 
lative fraud. His mind was irritated by 
this mortification of his vanity. But when 
he thought of his impriſonment, how was 
this inſulting death wound to his pride ag- 
gravated by the probability of its being in- 
flicted by one of the loweſt, vileſt of 
man- 
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mankind. No, ſays he, I will ſeek them 
through the univerſe. No power but 
of death ſhall ſhelter them from my rage. 

This reſolution was taken at Turin, where 
Sir George was aſſured the name of Count 
Colliano was totally unknown; and taking it 
for granted, that though he had miſled them 
at Lyons, they had undoubtediy gone for 
Italy; and knowing that ſome ſplendid 
capital muſt be the theatre of their vices, he 
determined upon ſecking them at Rome or 
Naples. 

Sir George, when he choſe to indulge 
himſelf with a retroſpect, was too clear ſigh- 
ed not to ſee his own eccentricities, and too 
candid not to acknowledge them. He wrote 
Mr. Lindſay as follows: 


* 

<« ] honeſtly own, dear Lindſay, I left Paris 
full of revenge. It is not in the leaſt abated 
by the knowledge I have acquired, that the 
two foreigners calling themſelves at London, 
the Marquis de Valines and Count Col- 
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liano are impoſtors of the loweſt claſs; tlie 
Marquis certainly ; and the other with the 
higheſt probability. You would infer from 
this, that they ought to be deſpiſed, and left 
to the fate that uſually waits upon villany. 
But, my good friend, the gallows never 
comes to a rogue upon his own accord ; 
ſomebody muſt take the trouble to per- 
form the ceremony of introduction; and I 
know no claim I have to exemption. 

« Perhaps had I been merely a dupe, 
ſo many great men have been dupes be- 
fore me in the ſame way, I might have 
laughed it off, and have ſatisfied myſelf with 


the promiſe of more wiſdom in future; but 


to be thrown into priſon, Lindſay, by theſe 
adandoned reptiles ! That indignity I cannce 
brook. The thought of it, inflames my 
head and heart, But I will endeavour not 
to write in the ſtile of a madman. 


cc Fielding is a gentleman, and muſt have 


a gentleman's treatment. He ſhall know his 
companion. If then he thinks proper, quit-= 


ting their ſociety, to make me a gentleman's 
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apology—it is well; if not—No more of 
that. „„ 
6 I do not travel now, dear Lindſay, with 
motives which ſhould induce you, or any 
man of ſenſe, to be my companion. I ſhall 
merely fly from place to place till I have 
found my prey. Do not therefore think of 
coming to Lyons. Think rather of return- 
ing to England, to the © calm lights of mild 
philoſophy.” If I live, I will write often to 
you; and when I can call myſelf my own, 
aſſuredly I am your's, 
G. PARADYNE.” 


Leſt Mr. Lindſay, whoſe quickneſs in the 
diſpatch of buſineſs Sir George well knew, 
ſhould have left Paris before the arrival of 
this letter, he wrote him another to Lyons; 
after which he proceeded upon his moſt 
wiſe and promiſing expedition. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 


Tus letter gave a ſevere check to the 
flattering hopes of Mr. Lindſay. He had re- 
lied with conſiderable certainty upon Sir 
George's having, from the late tranſactions 
and their conſequences, ſeen the folly of giv- 
ing the reins to paſſion, and ſuffering its in- 
fluence, He had flattered himſelf that his 
own attentions would have reftored him to 
his uſual place in Sir George's affections; and 
that his influence, added to Miſs Colerain's, 
would not merely have diſpoſed, but impel- 
led him into his old habits of manly virtue. 
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The fouls of men, dear ladies, what are 
they made of ? Something extremely odd, 
no doubt, ſince they have hitherto eſcaped all 
eyes, microſcopica}, metaphyſical. and divine. 
With the fair ſex, to ſee evil and avoid it, is 
the ſame thing. But men! I with their 
ſouls were made of honeſt matter, if ſpirit 
is ſo perverſe. | 

Mr. Lindſay had called frequently upon 
Mils Colerain, and had begun almoſt to 
adore her ; for, to the faireſt body, ſhe joined 
the faireſt mind. He had, by Sir George's 
deſire, preſſed her to accept the White 
Houſe at Combor. She declined it in a 
tene at once mild and peremptory. He 
withed to know if ſhe defred to have it up- 
on any terms? „ Certainly,” ſhe anſwered, 
« de fire it. It was the place of my hap- 
pieſt days. But prudence does not permit 
me to indulge that with. In cafes wherein 
two cauſes of any action, a good and a bad, 
preſent themſelves to the human judgment, I 
ſe, and I ſce it with ſorrow, the bad is ſeized 
u en with an unhappy avidity ; and this is fo 

com- 
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common, one is almoſt ſorced to call it natural. 
All would know the houſe had been Sir 


George Paradync's. Few would believe it 


was not {till To; or that it had not been ob- 
tained by improper compliances. Over and 
above this conſideration, ſhe continued: © I 
ſhall not chuſe that ary local ſituation ſhall 
expoſe me to his acquaintance.” 
Tou mult be Lady Paradyne,” ſaid 
Mr. Lindſay with eagernefs ; © Sir George 
Paradyne's happineſs depends upon it; mine 
depends upon it; and, pardon me, I hope 
your own,” 5 

& Tt will always be a pleaſing conſidera- 
tion to me,” replied Miſs Colerain, “ to 
have been thanghr deferving that konour by 
Mr. Lindſay, But Sir George is too volta- 
tile, too gay, too much the ſlave of his pat- 
ſions (too much indeed, thought Mr. Lind- 
lay) for me to indulge myſelf with the hopes 
that we ſhall meet, on the only terms we ever 
will meet—his return to the dictates of wil - 
dom, and the practice of virtue. If this effect 
is not produced by feeling and reflecting upon 
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his late errors, I ſhall ſuppoſe it an effect 
which cannot be brought about by any hu- 
man means; in conſequence, I ſhall think, or 
(with a ſigh) endeavour to think of him no 
more; and take care to fix myſelf ſo, as not 


to be expoſed to his ſudden converſions, his 
ſudden penitences.” 


« As Sir George is not here, madam,” ſaid 
Mr. Lindſay, “ give me leave to plead in 


his favour, that your hand would be perhaps 
the moſt infallible of all earthly things, for 


making him what you and I muſt wiſn 


him.” 5 

« Happineſs, ſir,” Miſs Colerain replied, 
« is too important to be made the ſubject of 
experiment. I will be candid with you Mr. 
Lindſay, and to prove to you that I am not 
without my ſexes' weakneſs, I own I love Sir 
George, fondly love him; ſo much the more 
neceſſary is it to guard againſt the errors of 


my heart. That heart ſhall break, as perhaps 


ic will, before I marry a man to whom I can- 
not give my entire eſteem. But this eſteem 
mult not be upon credit, I cannot admit as 


2 


d 
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a plead the poſſibility that he may one day 
deſerve it.“ | 

« You are ſevere, madam ; but perhaps 
you are juſt;” Mr. Lindſay replied. Per- 
mit me to ſay, the more I know you the 
more your happineſs is dear to me, And it 
you allow me to avow mylelf your friend, I 
alſo will be convinced Sir George deſerves 
you, as well as man can deſerve you, before | 
will adviſe you to be his,” 

« You are my friend, my brother,” 
Miſs Colerain anſwered with tears, © I be- 
ſpeak your affection in each of theſe relations; 
and ſhall think myſelf far more ſecure in your 
care than in my own.” N 

This was the concluſion of their laſt con- 
verſation. They took a ſolemn and affect- 
ing farewell; Mr. Lindſay permitting her to 
believe he was going to join Sir George; al- 
though upon the moſt mature conſideration 


and knowledge of his temper, he had deter- 


mined to go for England. 


: K 4 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


1 AM ſorry to forget any thing of impor- 
tance; but I really cannot tell whether it 


was Azeudun or Chamblay at which Mr, 


Lindſay ſtopt to repoſe for the night. He, 
I dare ſay, will. remember it to tae laſt hour 
of his life. For no ſooner was he ſhewn into 
a parlour than Madam Fretteau, a widow, 
miſtreſs of the houſe, came in to pay her 
compliments with tears in her eyes. Mr. 
Lindfay civilly inquired if any thing had hap- 
pened to diſtreſs her? © Yes, indeed,” ſhe 
anſwered, the moſt diſtreſſing circumſtance in 
the world. About a week ago, Sir, an 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh lady came in with her daughter, at- 


tended by one man and one maid ſervant. 


Not one of them able to ſpeak one word of 
French, except Miſs, who I ſuppoſe ſpeaks 
pretty good Engliſh French ; but we have 
always difficulties with your young ladies who 
learn our language at an Engliſh boarding- 


ſchool. Well, fir—the demoilelle is ſaid to 


be in a deep decline, and madam her mother 
was having the goodneſs to take her to 
Montpelier. But in the middle of the night 
of her arrival, the old lady was taken ill, and 
Malgre, our phyſician and apothecary, both 

gentlemen of great ſkill, She died yeſterday. 
Not far off, we have a convent of 
Franciſcans; and the good fathers hearing of 


the lady's danger, came to offer up prayers 


for her, and would even have indulged her 


with St. Francis's cowl, which has the gift of 
freeing the happy ſouls who die in it, from all. 


their fins; or which is the ſame thing, it 
makes St. Francis their patron ; and all ca- 


thohes know that this good ſaint never 


leaves aſking and aſking till he has got par- 
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don for all who die in his cowl. But the 


old lady was ſtubborn—indeed, ſir, you 
Engliſh people are very ſtubborn heretics— 
its almoſt a fin to aſk mercy of God for you 
for you ſhut your ears to all that our holy 


father the pope ” 


« I grant it, madam,” ſaid Mr, Lindſay, 
« we are ſtubborn; it 1s not worth your 
while to trouble yourſelves about us, as you 
ſay, madam, our ears are ſhut to your holy 
father, but mine are open to you, Mrs. Fret- 


teau, upon the ſubject you were ſpeaking of.“ 


6 So it 1s,” anſwered Mrs. Fretteau ; 
ce the Engliſh are mighty impatient people; 


if one affronts them, they do ſo ſtorm and 


iwear; and if one ſpeaks to them for their 
own good, they won't hear a word of it. 
« And ſo the lady died laſt night, you ſay, 


Mrs. Fretteau. And how does the poor 


young lady her daughter?“ 

« Why, fir, ſhe has not taken a morſel of 
refreſhment ever ſince; and ſhe does fo 
lament her mother; and ſtays by the corple; 
and kiſſes it; and indeed looks more like a 


. corpſe 
1 
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corpſe herſelf than a living thing. But ſhe 
mult be told to-morrow, that ſhe muſt think 
of burying it; and yet I ſuppoſe the good 


father Franciſcans won't let it be laid in holy 


ground.“ 

« Why ſo, dear madam ? 

« Becauſe—being a heretic.” 

« Won't your worms eat heretics, Mrs. 
Fretteau? Are they good catholics too? 

1 Mon dieu! but the Engliſh are ſo droll. 
Its pity.“ 

« Perhaps, Mrs. Fretteau, the young 
lady may chuſe to carry back her mother's 
body; to inter it in the tomb of her anceſ- 
ters.” | 

e But then there's the tax, fir; you know 
that comes heavy; and I don't think they are 
over and above in pocket; for they have 
been but ſhabby for Engliſh people. Be- 
ſides, there is the droit d' aubane, So they 
have ſealed up madame's trunks; and God 
knows whether any thing will be left for us 
after all,” 


« That 


K 6 
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That is a tax to puniſh the preſumption 
of a foreigner for dying in France, —is it 
Mrs. Fretteau?“ 

My poor dear huſband uſed to ſay chat 
all laws were good at court, ſo they brought 
money; and ſure enough we have plenty of 
them in France. I keep a book of taxes, 
If Monſieur has any curioſity.” 

c Some other time, Mrs. Fretteau; at 
preſent my r is confined to my poor 
country woman.“ 

« Poor thing! I'm quite Sſconfolome about 
her; ſhe is ſo helpleſs. If ſhe ſhould die 
here wor Mon dieu; what troubles I ſhould 
be in.“ 

« And ſhe is very likely,” ſaid a perſon 
as he entered the room, for the door was 
open; “ they have told her indiſcreetly that 
the king s ſeal is upon * mother's trunks, 
and ſhe is in fits about it. | 

ce C'eſt Monſieur Þ apoticaire,” ſaid Mrs. 
Fretteau. 

« You think your patient in danger, fir,” 


faid Mr. Lindſay. 


Tres 
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« Tres grand Monſteur;” replied the 
other. Mon dieu! Elle eſt mort.“ 


« Is the danger immediate?“ aſked Mr. 


Lindſay. 

« Sir,” ſaid the apothecary, © ſhe is far 
advanced in the true Phthiſis; and yet it is 
ten to one ſhe will not live to die of that diſ- 
temper. It is more likely ſhe will die of 
grief.” 

« Mrs. Fretteau,” ſaid Mr. Lindſay, 
« will it be proper to ſend in a meſſage, that 


an Engliſh gentleman requeſts the favour to 


ſee her.” | 


« Tres propre— Mais, Mon dieu! She is 


in the room with her mother, But I will 
we. | 5 "XY LN 

c think,“ ſaid Mr. Lindſay, © I ſcarce 
ever heard of greater diſtreſs than this poor 
young woman mult be 1n.” 


« Nor I, indeed. Young and unexpe- 


nienced, in a foreign country, without friend 
or acquaintance, encumbered rather than aſ- 


ſiſted by two ignorant ſervants, embarraſſed 
by 
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by our laws, her mother dead, herſelf dying, 
Mon dieu! ſaid the apothecary. 

Mrs. Fretteau returned. © [I have deli- 
vered your meſſage, fir, ſaid ſhe. © Poor 
thing! a faint gleam of pleaſure ſeemed to 
ſhew itſelf in her eyes, when ſhe heard it: 
She is preparing to receive you in the next 
apartment, and will ſend to you in ten 
minutes.“ Accordingly the man ſervant came 
down. The young lady, ſupported by the 
maid, aroſe from a ſettee on Mr. Lindfay's 
entrance; but as he approached nearer to pay 
his compliments, gave a faint ſcream, and 
ſunk down again upon her ſeat, and hid her 
face in her maid's boſom, © It is Mr. Lind- 
fay,” ſaid ſhe. 3 

« My name is Lindſay, indeed,” anſwered 
he, taking her hand; © I hope it is not hatred 
of me gives you this alarm. I know not 
that I have deſerved that from any lady.” 

« Oh, no, no,” anſwered ſhe, “ it is you 
mult hate me.“ . 

« Impoſſible, madam,” returned he.“ 

4 Not 
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et Not when you know I am Sukey Ro- 
barts.” 


« And are you indeed Sukey Robarts?” 


ſaid he, 

0 my es—1 knew you could not 
bear my name.” 1 

« Dear Sukey,” returned Mr. Lindfay, 
in a ſoftened tone, © diſmiſs your apprehen- 
ſions. You never injured me. If you had, 
your preſent unhappy ſituation would oblite- 
rate hatred from the breaſt of a ſavage.” 

© Oh, how good! Yes indeed, fir, I am 
indeed in affliction, May it expiate my 
poor mother's uſes. May you and heaven 
forgive!“ 

« Moſt ſincerely, Sukey—if that will ſooth 
your affliction,” 

Oh, yes, yes,” ſaid ſhe, preſſing his hand 
faintly, but ſeeming ready to faint. 

« I will do every thing I can to comfort 
you Sukey,” ſaid Mr. Lindſey, with infinite 
tenderneſs; you ſhall be all my preſent care.” 

« Won't you leave me then?” aſked ſhe, 
feebly, | 

« No 
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“ No—if you deſire ] ſhould not, till you 
are ſafe with your family and friends.” 

* Oh,” ſays ſhe, “ I have no family.“ 
And ſhe ſunk into a gentle ſwoon, —but for an 
inſtant only, 

Mr. Lindſay rang for Mr. Fretteau, who, 
indeed, and the apothecary alſo were very 
near; but who, for want of knowing the 
Engliſh language, loſt the pathos of the ſcene. 

« Mis. Fretteau,” ſaid Mr. Lindſay, « I 
muſt have a boiled chicken to ſupper; and 
my fair friend here the broth. In the mean 
time, pleaſe to fend up a biſcuit, with water 
and wine. Since you give me a right of 
pretecting you,” ſaid he to Miſs Robarts; 
c you mult give me the authority of a pro- 
tector, and ſubmit to my directions.“ 

She ſmiled approbation, as well as ſhe could 
ſmile. | | 8 

As ſhe feemed faint and exhauſted, Mr. 
Lindſay would not permit her to ſpeak any 
more that night. He made her eat a biſcuit, 
and drink half a glaſs of wine and water; en- 


gaged 
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gaged her afterwards to ſwallow a few ſpoon- 
fuls of chicken broth; prevailed upon the 
apothecary to give her an opiate and cardial; 
and left her to repoſe with her maid, in the 
apartment in which they had met. 


CHAE Tx 


ML SS Robarts had ſome reſt in the night, 
and met her benefactor at breakfaſt, her eyes 
beamed gratitude, So delicate a figure, ſo 
beautiful a bloom, Mr. Lindſay had never 
before ſeen; and eaſily in the day recognized 
the general features of the girl he had known 
at fourteen—for this was the middle ſiſter. 
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Ho ſenſible I am of your goodneſs!“ 
ſaid ſhe. © Of all mankind, from you it was 
leaſt to be expected.” 

« Why ſo, Sukey?” ſaid Mr. Lindſay, 
tenderly. | 

« Becauſe—becauſe,” ſhe anſwered, bluſh- 
ing, © you know our family was the cauſe 
of the loſs of your inheritance.” 

* You, dear Sukey,” Mr. Lindſay replied, 
* did not, could not injure me. Do not 
ſuppoſe me capable of an undiſtinguiſhing 
reſentment.” 7 

« To be ſure my poor mother was to 
blame—I have—” 

« I wilt not permit this retroſpect, Sukey. 
I am hers only to ſerve and comfort you,” 
e God bleſs you, dear fir. I fear I muſt 


not hope to enjoy the comfort you give me 


long?” 

« have not at preſent any engagement 
ſo ſtrong as to force me away from the com- 
mon duties of humanity. Unknown, I ſhould 
have offered you my ſervices, Now, Sukey, 
command them freely.“ | 

Miſs 
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Miſs Robarts was affected; ſhe could not 
ſpeak. | 

« Firſt of all,” ſaid Mr. Lindſay, © it 
is neceſſary to inquire whether your mother 
left directions as to her interment, reſpecting 
either the place or manner?“ 

« Not any, fir, Miſs Robarts replied, 
ce indeed my dear mother never once thought 
of dying. Her diſeaſe affected her ſenſes 
early.“ 

« Have you any deſire ſhe ſhould be 
carried to England?“ | 

« ] deſire,” ſhe anſwered, © not to fail in 
my reſpect to her. Otherwiſe, I know not in 
England, where ſhe would have choſe to lie. 
My father lies at Berwick, I never heard 
her intimate a deſire to be buried there. Nor 
indeed in your native place; for our late re- 
ſidence has been at Stockton. But I am told 
there are difficulties here, on account of our 
being heretics. Indeed I ſhould not be eaſy 
if my poor mother did not lie in conſecrated 


ground. Pray tell me freely what you 
think?“ 
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6 That it is immaterial to the deceaſed. 
It is our own defires, or own vanities which 
we uſually conſult in funeral folemnities.” 

« Pray then adviſe me,” faid ſhe, © as 
to the proper and decent. I really have 
no deſire, no vanity to conſult; for well 
I know at whoſe expence all our vani- 
ties 1 

e Stop that pretty acknowledging month, 

Sukey,” ſaid Mr, Lindſay, * or J muſt. 
But with regard to yourſelf, what do you 
intend or wiſh to do? Return to England or 
proceed to Mountpelier?“ 

«© How can J go to Mountpelier now? 
without a friend or relation of my own 
ſex?” 

ce Have you not ſifters?”” 

« Oh, no, Mr. Lindſay, they are dead. 
The youngeſt of a ſcarlet fever, four years 
ſince. My eldeſt was very unhappy. She 
had like to have broke our hearts. She 
was ſeduced by Mr. Brander, a rich gen- 
tleman, who deſerted and leſt her upon the 
town. My poor liſter,” ſaid ſhe, Weeping, 


died. 
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« died in an hoſpital. Ah! Mr. Lindſay, 
have often thought our miſery might 
have been a puniſhment from heaven 
for ——” 

ce You thought wrong then, dear Sukey. 
Pray think more favourable of heaven, than 
that it would puniſh the innocent; and of 
me too. But this queſtion: Do not let us 
have it to debate again.” 


« ] ſhould be happy to be guided in this, 


as in every thing, by your 5 


« In your weak condition, it is impoſſible | 
you ſhould attend her to England; do you 
with that I ſhould ?” | 


t Oh—nov—no.,—lt you leave me, I can- 
not live.“ | 

Mr. Lindſay than determined to conſign 
the old lady, to the conſecrated earth of 
Frances As to the matter of hereſy, he 
knew how to prove her a true good catholic, 
though ſhe had had the misfortune to die 
without confeſlion. It coſt only 20 louis- 
d'ors to convince the parochial prieſt; and 40 


tO 
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to open the eyes of the Franciſcans. Nor 
were the fermiers of the droit d'aubane, 
a people inſenſible to reaſon; ſo in a few 
days, all was well—excepr the young lady 


| herſelf. 


ce I believe I need not enter into the 
delicacy of Mr. Lindfay's ſituation; my 
fair readers will conceive it. After balanc- 
ing the decorums-of ſociety againſt the duties 
of humanity, he thought he might recon- 
cile both, by conducting Miſs Robarts to 
Paſſy, a pleaſant village near Paris, and en- 
treating for her the countenance and friend- 
ſhip of Miſs Colerain. 

Miſs Colerain, never able to reſiſt the 
plea of diſtreſs, complied with Mr. Lind- 
ſay's deſire, Her friend at Paris being now 
recovered, ſhe even took apartments in the 
ſame houſe at Paſly. | | 

Mr. Lindſay lodging at an adjacent 
hotel. 

Penetrated with this goodneſs, all the 


ſimplicity of Miſs Robart's tender heart 
was 
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* 


was ſoon open to her. Its predominant 
feeling was gratitude, or a ſentiment ſtill 
warmer than gratitude, for Mr. Lind- 
ſay. | 
So ſoothing were his attentions, that, added 
to little excurſions to Paris, and ſuch amuſe- 
ments as were proper for Miſs Robarts to 
take, ſhe believed herſelf better. She even 
talked with pleaſure of her journey to Mount- 
pelier, her two friends having promiſed to 
accompany her thither, when ſhe was ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong. But to Miſs Colerain her 
fine bloom and airy ſpirits, were only certain 
ſymptoms of approaching mortality. Indeed, - 
the hour of her diſſolution was much nearer 
than this lady's expectations. Six weeks 
after her arrival at Paſly, ſhe had lain down, 
as uſual, one afternoon upon her couch, 
Miſs Colerain and Mr. Lindſay were obſerv- 
ing, with mingled pain and pleaſure, the 
imiles that played around her lovely mouth, 
denoted an agreeable ſlumber. She awoke, 
and with ſweet placidity, ſaid, Sure never 


gul 
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girl was bleſſed with two ſuch friends.“ 
« You have had pleaſant dreams, my dear 
Sukey;” ſaid Mr. Lindſay. © Yes,” ſhe 
anſwered, © very ſweet indeed. I thought 
I was in heaven, and you with me; and fo 
happy.” 

«& And how do you feel yourſelf, my ſweet 
friend?” aſked Miſs Colerain. Oh charm- 
ingly,” ſhe anſwered. © I think I will 
riſe, She made a gentle effort to do this, 
ſunk back again upon her pillow, and died 
in an inſtant, without diſcompoſure, or any 
motion that denoted pain. | 


CHAP. 
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C HNA... 


Miss Robarts had once expreſſed a wiſh, 
if ſhe ſhould die in France to be buried by 
her mother; and it was regarded by her friends 
as ſacred. They attended her to the grave. 
| Returning to Paſſy, Miſs Colerain put a 
packet into the hands of Mr. Lindſay, Tt 
was Miſs Robart's will, accompanied with an 
affectionate letter. In this letter ſhe thanked 
Heaven, that by the kind aſſiſtance of Miſs 
Colerain, ſhe had been able to reſtore Mr. 
Lindfay his rights; it was an act of juſtice by 
which her mind was rendered more eaſy, and 


. more 


1 
1 
by. 
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more reſigned to death. This will, unknown 
to Mr. Linꝭ ay, and unſuſpected, had been 
drawn up at Paris, by an Engliſh attorney 
then at that place; two Engliſh gentlemen 
of rank were preſent, and witneſſed the ſign- 
ing and ſealing of three wills, copies of each 
other; each gentleman had one copy in truſt; 
the third was for Mr. Lindſay. The mer- 
chant who had married Miſs Beauvaloir, and 
who had an extenſive acquaintance amongſt 
the Engliſn at Paris, had conducted the 
whole. „ I knew,” ſaid Miſs Colerain to 
Mr. Lindſay, © that had we made you a con- 
fidant in Miſs Robart's intentions, your deli— 

cacy would have been much in our way.” 
This will rendered Mir. Lindſay's pre- 
ſence neceſſary in the North of England. 
Not that he had any oppoſition or even mur- 
mur to apprehend, for Miſs Robarts had no 
near, nor any expecting relations. As Miſs 
Colerain's buſineſs was ſettled in Paris, and 
her friend recovered, ſhe took the opportu- 
nity of Mr. Lindſay's conduct, and returned, 
with 


4 
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with her faithful Molly, to join Miſs Carlill in 
England, - 

There, upon the principle of detur digniſ- 
ſimæ, or firſt reſpects ought to be paid to Mrs. 
Birimport, now a widow. Death, not ſud- 
denly, not inſiduouſly, had taken away Mr. 
Birimport, whoſe teazing and contradictory 
temper was the laſt of him which died. It 
was but three days before this final event, 
Mrs. Birimport ſitting ſilent and penſive by 
his bed- ſide,.— And ſo,” ſays he, „ you 
would perſuade me now that you ſhall really 
grieve when I am gone?“ 

& If,” ſhe anſwered, you: are not already 
perſuaded of this, Mr. Birimport,” - ſome 
feeling or other ſtopt the completion of the 
period.“ | 

« How ſhould [?”—he aſked— Have 
not I been your tyrant?” | | 


« Did I ever give you cauſe to — I 
conſidered you as one?” 


t J cannot deny,” he anſwered, © but 
that you have diſſembled tolerably well.” 
„ Diſſembled! Mr. Birimport.“ 
1 * 
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“ So I ſhould imagine. In reckoning 
up how many cauſes of hatred a reaſonable 
good wife, as times go, might find in me; I 
think three are capital. Firſt cauſe, I am old. 
That is to ſay, old enough to be thy father, 
Emilia; and infirm enough to be thy grand- 
father. Then Emilia, I have put thee in a 
nunnery, and barred thee the ſight of men; 
for nuns are frail, Second cauſe, Thirdly 
and laſtly, I have Sen thy actions and 
derided thy opinions.“ 

« Tam glad,” ſaid Mrs, Birimport, ce to 
ſee you! in 900 iris,. 

| ay hee he replied. ©«f Would 


it not by difficult to convince a woman, that 


either the Lord or her huſband chaſtiſed her 


for pure affection?” 
& Piety,” ſhe aſwered, © might do much 
in the former caſe.” 
But in the latter, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid Mr. 
Birimport, © there is no foundation for faith? 
Yet why may not huſbands be as good ſchool- 

maſters as father's are e to be?“ 
Few 
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« Few women chuſe to be treated as chil- 
dren,” replied Mrs. Birimport.“ 

« What pity,” faid he, © they do not 
chuſe to ceaſe to be ſo. The vanity now, 
that begun 1n the frock and 1s continued in the 
gown, at what inſtant of its progreſſion does 
it change its childiſh nature, Emilia? Vanity, 
which makes ſuch terrible ravage in the 


female mind, for the cure of which, or the 


prevention, heaven ſent the ſmall-pox. We 
are wiſe enough to deſtroy the antidote by 
inoculation, and let the diſeaſe make its own 
way. So ſmooth ſkins and looking-glaſſes 
overflow the land. So women are what 
they are.” 
Mrs. Birimport ſmiled, but did not anſwer, 
« Perhaps, continued he, © you think, 
that for this dove-like diſpoſition of your's, I 
ſhall make a ſwinging addition to your join- 
ture. There, Mrs. Birimport you will be 
miſtaken.” „ | 
« I aſſure you,” ſhe anſwered, you are 
miſtaken in the tuppoſition.” | 
| 14 « After 
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After having taken uncommen pains to 
- Preſerve thee from the follies of the age, I 
| ſhould be a very unwiſe confectioner, to 
deſtroy the preſerving quality, and put in its 
place the ingredients of corruption.“ 

I think, for a dying man, this is enough; 
and yet it is but a ſpecimen; for Mr. Birim- 
port to his dying hour, had an alternate ebb 
and flow of ſpirits though it muſt be owned 
the cbb time was far the moſt prevalent, 
His funeral being over, his will was read 

in che prefence of ſome friends which he him- 
ſelf named, and run thus. | 


11. Le 


„ }, William Birimport, of the pariſh 


Io make this, my laſt 
will and teftament, in manner and form fol- 


lowing—for in this lower world, manners and 
forms muſt be followed, and not the leſs for 


wanting common ſenſe. 
© Imprimis, I give my foul to him that 
gave it me, hoping in trembling humility, that 
It 
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it will be dealt with more according to his 
mercy than its deſerts. Secondly, I give my 
body to the worms, and direct it to be put 
into a deal coffin, without lead, that they may 
have their legacy the ſooner. Thirdly, I give 
my temper—to the devil. And whereas, I 
married a wife, that I might not be too much 
obliged to that ſaid temper, which I have 
charitably diſpoſed of as above, for the need- 
ful plagues of this life; and having been di- 
appointed by her moſt hardened and obdurate 

patience; and by a long catalogue of qualities 

which the fooliſh world has been pleaſed to call 
virtues; and of which, in the actual exiſting 
courſe of things, ſhe has as much as would be 
a decent proviſion for any twenty of the bett 
wives in this good metropolis; and as I hate 
all monopolies—except Faitein monopolies, 
therefore I do give and bequeath to my ſaid 
wife, all my worldly wealth, of what kind or 
deſcription ſoever; hoping it will diſpoſe her 
to give away a few of theſe things called vir- 
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tuts, to her poor neighbours of the high-born 
breed; or to exchance them for thoſe more 
ſublime ones which diſtinguiſh theſe diſtin- 
guiſhed mortals. Probatum eſt. As to re- 
lations— if ſhe can find any of mine worth her 
notice, which I confeſs I have not been able 
to do, ſhe may be kind to them if ſhe will.“ 


« God bleſs her.“ 


This whimſical ſtate ment was accompanied 
with another, drawn up in all the forms by 
Mr. Birimport's attorney, bearing date the 
ſame day. Whether the kind intentions of 
the owner were anſwered, it is for time, not 
me, to ſhew. 


CHAP, 
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C.H AP.  KEXIE 


Ar Lady Mary Paradyne's, things went 
on differently; Lady Mary had not death to 
contend with, ſhe had only gout. It is cer- 


tainly a very unlady like diſeaſe; yet it falls 
to the lot of ſome very diſtinguiſhed females. 


in this iſland; upon ſome by inheritance; 
upon others, as the lawyers ſay, by. purchaſe. 


The firſt attack was trifling, the exacerbation- 
fell leſs upon her foot than her head; for it 


broke a thouſand magnificent engagements. 
However, a ſlipper or a ſauff: box thrown at 
the acad of her nurle or her "_— gave 
her tolerable calc. 
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ee The ſecond attack was terrible. Every 
body who has the traaſcendant happineſs of 
knowing what annnal magnetiſm is, know 
that the criſis into which a patient may be 
thrown by it, renders to that patient all bodies. 
diaphonous. Whether Lady Mary's gout 
had a redundant magnetiſm ;. or whether the 
nurſe, who was of the firſt rank of nurſes, 
had been initiated in this ſupreme of all exiſt- 
ing myſteries, it is certain, Lady Mary ſaw 
as clearly into the bodies, and I believe ſouls, 
of every ſervant who approached her, as if 
they had been caſed in cryſtal. And ſhe ſaw 
ſo many ſoulneſſes there, and ſo many aber- 
rations, that Lady Mary's language was 
almoſt wholly moral and vituperative. The 


nurſe herſelf was not at alt times exempt 


ſrom this inſpection; but did not demean. 
herſelf under it fo ſubmiſſively as ſhe ought. 


One day Lady Mary was under the neceſſity 


of enforcing her obſervations with a caſe 
nite, which happened unfortunately to 
fall npon che. elhy part of the nurſc's arm, 
ad cauſed a ſmall ſolution of continuity. 
The 
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The wound indeed was neither ſo deep as a 
well, nor ſo wide as a church door, yet it 
ſerved to draw forth all the nurſe's powers of 
oratory, which were great. It was a Jong 
time ſince Lady Mary had heard fo much 
truth reſpecting herſolf. Amongſe other 
things, ſhe did not forget to ſay, that he had 
drove the fineſt young gentleman in England 
out of the kingdom by her abonunable ten- 
per. The concluſion of the-oration, the pe- 
roration I think the claflic folk call it was 
but the d—i may nurſe you for me. 

Lady Mary was aſtoniſhecl at an eloquence 
fo ſuperior to her own; and Joft the inch- 
nation of entering the liſts with fo grcat A 
miſtreſs. She only gave a certain tols wit 
her head, and ſaid, Awomanot my rank!“ 
« Rank!” rephed the nurſe—< if rank 
would ſave people from the gout, it would 
be worth ſometiring. For my part I ice no 
difference between a ducheſs and a waſner- 
woman. If fine folks could learn any thing: 
but pride, a ſick bed would teach then thas 
they are but fleſh and blood, as well as poor 
Talks.“ 
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Leſt, in ſuch powerful hands, the knife, ſo 
unluckily thrown, might ſwell into a ſword, 
or at leaſt a dagger, Lady Mary thought pro- 
per to endeavour to bring the nurſe to reaſon, 
Kind words, aided by a bank note, at length 
ſucceeded; and nurſe ſaid,.— That when 
people were in a paſſion, they ſaid things that 
they never thought on before; and that ſhe 
would ſooner bite her tongue off, than it 
ſhould ever ſpeak another ſyllable againſt fo 
kind-hearted a lady.“ So the bleſſings of 
peace were reſtored. 


I know not why I wrote this chapter, un- 
leſs to ſhew that Lady Mary was Lady Mary. 


till. It muft be owned, and I did own it, 
which is a great effort in an author, to a critic, 
from whom I condeſcend to hear of my faults. 
now and then after dinner, that there is no- 
thing in it to the purpoſe of my book:?“ 
x Pray,” ſays my friend, “ what may be 
the purpoſe of your book?” „ What,” lays 
J. “you have forgot the exordium. Is it 
not to ſhew how little felicity young men are 
like to get, and how much they loſe, by an 


indulgence 
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indulgence of their paſſions,” © If that be 


all,” my friend anſwered, „ make yourſelf 


eaſy. The preſent chapter is full as much to 
the purpoſe as half the chapters in the book; 
but if you had faid old women inſtead of 
young men, it would have been directly to 
the point.” 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


JINCE epiſodical matter is liable to this 


weighty objection, I will ſay nothing of the 


lovely Miſs Fluellen; nor of Mr. Lindſay 
who may ſettle his affairs in the North' how 
he can; nor even of Mifs Colerain—except 
that this young lady was again going to return 

| to 
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to the continent, at the requeſt of Miſs Carlill, 
who had ſtill affairs to ſcttle at Ghent. No 
for the future let uschink only of our buſinels. 

Sir George Paradyne had not been many 
hours at Milan, when, at the ſame hotel, ar- 
rived the honourable Mr. Bardoe, brother to 
Lord F. His ſuite conſiſted of eight ſervants; 
a major domo, his gentleman or valet-de- 
chambre, two French horns .and four foot- 
men. The honourable Mr. Bardoe's mo- 
ther was the daughter of a deke ;; and the 
partiality of an aunt had rendered him one of 
the wealthieſt men in England. He was en- 
tering into his fortieth year; was tall, grace- 
tu}, of polite but reterved manners. Hie ſcl- 
dom gave himſclf the trouble to ſpeak; when 
he did, his ſentiments were uſually ſingular, 
but his diction elegant. He had the repu- 
tation of being one of the firſt ſcholars in Eu- 
rope; and indeed from twelve to thirty years. 
of age, his rage for books was unbounded. 

- Whilſt his aunt lived, he principally reſided 
with her 1n the country ; at her death, he 
burſt into the great world, and for a few 
. | | years 
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years partook of its pleaſures with unbeunded 
rage. But his taſte was tao good, his mind 
too active, to be long ſatisfied with the mere 
pleaſures of ſenſe, and he found the beau 
monde in purſuit of no other. He never 
ceaſed therefore to cultivate the ſciences; but 
at this period, he had reached the ſummit of 
refinement; no book could now be wrote with 
ſufficient perſpicuity, ſtrength and elegance; 
no painting that fell nor ſhort of excellence; 
no modern muſic fpoke to the foul. In ſhort, 
his faſtidious delicacy ſaw every work. of art 
with unadmiring eyes; and this, his ſecond 
journey to Italy was with a view to draw, if 
he could draw, any amuſement from the 
more ſplendid ſcenes of nature. | 

As is uſual, ſignior Mavini, hoſt. of the 
hotel, went to pay his compliments, and: take 
his honour's commands. On the latter ſubject 
his honour replied in the beft Italian, My 
Major domo will do himſelf the honour to 
conſult with you, ſignior, when he chules to 
think it expedient, —Signior Mavini was 
ſcarce a ſtranger to Engliſh pride in any of 


* 
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its forms; but he knew it was commonly 
well paid for, ſo made his bow and retired. 
The habit of courteſy is ſo confirmed in 
ſome of the keepers of inns and hotels, that 
it is as difficult to deprive them of it as to 
give it to others. Signior Mavini thought, as 
the honourable Mr. Bardoe was alone, he 
would undoubtedly be glad of ſociety. He 
took the liberty therefore to wait again upon 
the honourable Mr. Bardoe, Juſt to ſay, that 
an Engliſh gentleman, the Chevalier Para- 
dyne, was in the houſe and alone. If Milord 
choſe company, he durſt ſay the Chevalier 
« Siguior Mavin,” ſaid his honour, © do 


me the favour to let me provide for myſelf. 


I do not chuſe company. Lealt of all, that 
of the cubs of my own country, led by their 
bears.” Signior Mavini did not quite con- 
prehend the cubs and bears; but he felt very 


intimately the awful tone of the honourable 
Mr. Barde e, and red very haſtily; croſ- 
fing himſelf at the door of the apartment, 
and reſolved to .dcvoive the payment of his 


future couriclics upon nis Waiters. 


All 
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All the inn was quickly engaged in the 
ſervice of the honourable Mr. Bardoe, whoſe 
major domo ordered a ſupper, which for 
plenty and variety might have ſerved the 
duke of Tuſcany at leaſt. In the three hours 
taken in preparing it, his honour had walked 
a little in his apartment, lounged a little 
upon his ſofa, looked a little in the 
mirrors, read a little in half a ſcore tra- 
velling claſſics, and at length was taken with 
a little fit of ennui, which he thought very 
impertinent and provoking. | 

Paradyne !—ſaid he to himſelf—Paradyne! 
he whoſe father was loſt in his paſſage from 
Ireland. The young fellow whom Harcourt 
called out the day after he had received a 
Captain's commiſſion. _ I have ſeen him I 
think, at Boodle's. Stepping out of Chriſt- 
church into his eſtate, Deſigned for a par- 
ſon. Knows all the biſhops and deans, and the 
value of all preferments No—lI will not 
ſend to him. I ſhall be overwhelmed with 
academic ſtuff; and repartees of fellows of 
colleges. But—continued his honour men- 
tally—He was a winter in London, dangling 

after 
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after Lady Ann Brixworth; and I think 1 
heard of him in Paris, making a ſtupid eclat 
in matters of gallantry. It is poſſible he may 
be endured. Then calling for his major 

domo, he ſent his compliments to Sir George 

Paradyne, requeſting the favour of his com- 
pany to ſupper. 

Though his honour knew ſo little of Sir 
George, Sir George knew pretty much of his 
honour, and was not ſorry to meet in Italy, a 
man ſo ſingular in England. He accepted 
the invitation, and after the ordinary ſalutati- 
ons, ſat down to ſupper. | 

This ſupper conſiſted of three courſes; 
each of which might have ſatisfied Apicius; 
and was ſerved with as much pomp and cere- 
mony, as if the Prince of Wales had feaſted 
the whole diplomatic corps. It is true, his 
honour had no appetite; he piddled indeed of 
twenty diſhes; whilſt Sir George who finiſhed 
early in the firſt courſe, waited the concluſion 
with an impatience bordering on diſguſt. In 
'the mean time, the countenance of the 
Honourable Mr. Bardoe was graveand ſolemn; 
his orders monoſyllabic, and his converſation 

the 
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the moſt laconic poſſible, conſiſtent with good 
manners. 

When all was taken away, and the ſervants 
had withdrawn, this liberal entertainer gave 
out his toaſts to the royal family, ſeemingly 
with more promptitude and alacrity than he 
had performed. any other part of the buſineſs 
of the evening. 


« You liked your —_ . George, 
I hope,” ſaid he. g 

Sir George bowed, *& Nay,” anſwered 
his honour to the bow, © As. you fay, it had 
little to recommend it; but I dare ſay it was 
the beſt my major domo could procure.” 

« Pardon me,” ſaid Sir George, © I had 
not the leaſt fault to find in it, except its too 
great excellence.“ 

« You are of opinion then,” ſaid Mr. 
Bardoe, “ a thing may be too good.“ 

« ] muſt anſwer,” replied Sir George, 
gaily, „in the words of an Engliſh proverb, 
—there may be too much of a good thing.“ 

« Yes—that's true—” ſaid Mr. Bar doe. 
Rut a large fortune lays us under the inſup- 
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portable neceſſity of ſpending it ſome how 
or other. One muſt keep fellows about one. 
One muſt exerciſe them in their ſeparate ca- 
pacities, or the ſtupid blockheads would ſoon 
forget how to perform their inſignificant no- 
things.” 

« So large a train,” ſaid Sir George, * [ 
bd think, muſt incumber you oma jour- 
ney.” 
e So they would, ” replied his honour, 
were I to travel with the expedition of a 
light-horſeman. But to me it is the ſame 
thing whether I trave] ſwift or ſlow, or not 
at all. They ſerve to ſpend money. They 
procure us external reſpect at leaſt; and one 
is in leſs danger of being robbed. Not that 
I think any one of my ſcoundrels would en- 
danger his own perſon for my ſake; but the 


number is ſufficient to deter an ordinary gang 


* 
V 


of Banditti.“ N 
„ Although,” ſaid Sir George, —“ you 
may be indifferent as to the ſpace you mea- 
ſure in a given * you are not ſo I ſup- 
pole, 
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poſe, with regard to the places at which you 
would chuſe to ſtop?” | Y 

« [ ſhould not,” replied Mr. Bardoe, 
te like to eat the dainty repaſt of the prophet 
Ezekiel, nor lie in a bara upon ſtraw. Let 
my wants, or if you chuſe to call them ſo, 
luxuries be provided tor, to the reſt I am 
totally indifferent.“ 

«© What!” ſaid Sir George, „ a Swiſs 
village with good fare, would it pleaſe you 
as well as Rome?” 

«© Much better,” replied his honour. 
« There was indeed a time, when I thought 
pictures pleaſed me, and ſtatues, and old 
coins, and all the trumpery of virtù, but when 
] came to canvaſs my ſenſations, I found TI 
had been egregiouſly deceived; like other 
fools, wha fancy they are pleaſed when ** f 
are not. 

ce Really, ſaid Sir George, « this is | 
new; I imagined when a man thought he 
was pleaſed, he was ſo : — 

« ] maintain, ſir, anſwered Mr. Bardoe, 


* that phyſical ſenſibility, is the ſole ſource * 
E 
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all exiſting pleaſure, and that a man who 
thinks, may make a ſcale of it for himſelf, 
and determine for himſelf, to a very ſmall 
matter, the degree of pleaſure, he can receive 
from any given ſubject.” 

« It muſt be owned,” ſaid Sir George, 
ce this is a moſt curious ſpeculation. What 
then is phyſical ſenſibility ?” 

« A motion impreſſed upon the nerves, 
and thence communicated to the brain,” re- 
plied Mr. Bardoe. 

Is phyſical ſenſibility concerned in the 
reading of Homer's Iliad?” aſked Sir 
George? 

« Certainly,” Mr. Bardoe, replied, © the 
tc nerve is firſt ſtruck, or perhaps the 
auditory; then follow a ſeries of motion ac- 
companied by their appropriate aſſociations; 
ideas, as they are commonly called, are form- 
ec in the brain; and pleaſure comes, if plea- 


{urs can come, by the ſtupid operation of 


* 


reading 6 | 

But,“ ſaid Sir George, © if reading 
were aot accompanied by pleaſure, it were 
labour 


ab 
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labour merely its uſes are ſo great, it does 
not deſerve the name of a ſtupid operation.“ 

« It is my way,“ replied the honourable 
Mr. Bardoe, © to call things by the names 
they ſeem to me to deſerve; and it is my 
way, never to give myſelf the leaſt concern 
whether I think like other people or no. 
What is it to me, what men did a thouſand 
or two of years ago? What is it to me, whe- 
ther Saturn has five moons or five hundred 
Or what—whether morality is founded on 
the will of God or general expediency? To 
thoſe whoſe nerves are apt to be titillated by 
the fly flaps of vanity, theſe may be pleaſant 
lucubrations; but for me, there muſt be 

tronger ſtrokes.“ 

« You will oblige me very much, 
Sir George, © by giving me your <.. 
what are the principal pleaſures of litc . 

« My opinion, Sir George Paradyne, 
replied Mr. Bardoe, © is, that there are n 
pleaſures in life at all. There is indeed, 
ſort of ſtupid enjoyment in eating and drink- 
ing; but if you attempt to make pleaſures of 

them, 
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them, what follows but a ten-fold Proportion 
of pain,” 
Love at leaſt,” ſaid Sir George. 

«© May have a few pleaſurable ſenſations,” 
anſwered Mr. Bardoe; but who dare take 
them? Venal love—what is it but poiſon? 
That, flowing from the warmth of two fond 
hearts, is ſo hedged about by canon laws, and 
civil laws, and laws of decorum, that the 
ten plagues of Egypt are in its train. And 
for wedded love — does any wiſe man 
marry ?. 2 


cc Uxorum Poſthume ducis 


c Dic, qua Tiſiphone, quibus exagitare coJubris ? 
Ferre potes dominam, Salvis tot reſtibus ullam?“ 


4 


« You quote, ſir,” ſaid Sir George, 


e from a moſt inhuman ſatiriſt. I think 


better of women.” 

“ Do ſo ſtill, fir. I never trouble myſelf 
whether any one thinks as I do,” ſaid Mr, 
Bardo. 
cc Are 
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r Are all women alike in your eyes?“ 
| aſked Sir George. © Is there not one who 
could change your ideas?” 

ce J hope not,“ replied Mr. Bardoe. © I 
hope I have paſſed the ordeal. I acciden- 
tally indeed fell into the company of a young 
Engliſh woman at Paris, as I paſſed through, . 
a Miſs Colerain,. who. ſeemed very capa- 
ble of inſpiring thoſe little voluptuary emo- | 
tions, dignified by. the name of love, A 
few hours I. was rather in danger; but 
on reflection, how very ſmall is the ſum 
total of pleaſure in the power of woman. 
to beſtow; with how many attentions it 
muſt be bought; what facrifices are, com- 
monly made to. it. —1 leſt Paris early the 
next morning. 

The honourable Mr. Bardoe might now 
have railed in the language of Juvenal for 
an hour unheard; he had conjured up 2 
ſpirit in the mind of Sir George; which 
forbade a thought. to enter. there, injurious 
to the dear ſex,, Nor was it long before 
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Mr. Bardoe perceiving himſelf unattend- 
ed to, He yawned—the diſcovery that 
they were no longer .agreeable to each 
other was ſoon made, and they wiſhed one 


another a good night, with all a ſigns of 
polite nonchalance.. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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